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WARNED BY THE PLANETS. 


——_-@——— 
CHAPTER VIII. 

Make me to see it, or at the least so prove it 

‘That the probation bear no hinge nor loop 

To hang a doubt on. Shakespeare. 
. Laby StRATHSPEY, hitherto a quiet and home- 
‘oving person, became all at once possessed with a 
perfect mania for travelling, to her husband’s un- 
speakable surprise. He had forgotten all about her 
dream, and could not divine the secret of her unrest ; 
aud as she was very weak, with white, waxen cheeks, 
aud great, wistful eyes, he did not care to subject 
‘er to the many discomforts of prolonged travel. 

In addition, Doctor Renfrew objected to it, and 

advised some quiet, seaside cottage, or pleasant Al- 
pine villa, where she would have a chance to rest 
and gain strengta. 
, But the countess would not listen to it. She must 
travel or she would return to the castle, Her lord 
was a little vexed at her unusual obstinacy, and spoke 
Strifle sharply, 

“I should think, Marguerite,” he said, * you could 
content yourself with the society of your husband 
od child, especially when your life may be at stake. 
What new freak is this? You were never before 
ion’ of travel or company ?” 

, Sho threw her white arms about his neck, her 

novely eyes overflowing with tears. 

; a ; be angry, dearest Angus,” she entreated ; 

6 have my wa i ime. 

find He - boy y this onetime. Angus, 1 want 

The unutterable pathos ia her voice brought the 

tears to her husband’s eyes. 

. ‘My poor child,” he replied, caressing her sweet, 

ae “is that it? Then you shall have your 

or 2 your strength do not fail, But, dear wife, 

in will surely be disappointed. Have I not offered 

a tempting rewards? and the police have 
tked faithfully, yet we have discovered nothing. 


ling can you expect to find our babe by travel- 
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“Never mind, love, only let me have my way,” 
she replied. 

He had forgotten her dream, and she was too sen- 
sitive, and held it too sacred to allude to it, and her 
sudden desire to travel was regarded as an invalid’s 
whim. But Lord Strathspey determined that she 
should be gratified. 

Early iu June they were ready to set out, the 
countess herself having arranged the programme. 
First of all they were to go to Switzerland, and after 
a short sojourn amid the Alpine valleys, into the 
German provinces, shunning the cities and fashion- 
able resorts, and following the rural and mountainous 
districts, 

Lady Strathspey appeared to grow stronger, and 
more like her former self as the day of their depar- 
ture drew near. She was all hope and excitement, 
with boundless faith in the success of her under- 
taking. 

“When we come home again, Lady Pearl,” she 
would say, catching up the little girl and smothering 
her with caresses, ‘* when we come home again you 
shall have a little brother. A little brother, Lady 
Pearl! shall you not be glad ?” 

Her hope became a kind of inspiration, and, watch- 
ing her and listening to her plans, Lord Strathspey 
caught a trifle of her enthusiasm, and began to find 
himself looking forward to some strange something — 
he dare not question what—that would restore his 
child to him. 

Meanwhile the afternoon before the day of their 
departure came—a chill, rainy afternoon—one of 
those gloomy, disagreeable days that come some- 
times in midsummer, as if to remind us of the 
fading autumn and desolate winter that must 
surely follow in the wake of all the summer's golden 
days. 

Lady Strathspey sat in her private boudoir before 
bright fire, and the earl reclined on a divan with 
little Marguerite between lis knees. The child had 
grown surprisingly, and was a perfect little goddess 

in her infantile beauty. 





‘My dear love,” the earl was saying, while he 
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caressed the child, glancing meanwhile with grave 
apprehension at his wife’s flushed cheeks and bril- 


liant eyes, ‘you must not excite yourself so. Your 
life is more precious to me than anything else on 
earth, and you must take care of it. I have consented 
to this journeying solely in order to gratify you, 
and, if you are disappointed, as I am sure you will 
be, you are not to fret yourself into a second illness. 
We must try to accustom ourselves to our loss, for I 
am afraid, dear, that our boy is dead, If it were not 
so the rewards 1 have offered would assuredly have 
brought out some clue to his fate—some tidings in 
regard to him.” 

The countess was on the point of replying, but 
she was interrupted by the entrance of Judith. 

“T beg your pardon, my lord,” she said, “ but you 
are wanted intholibrary ; there isa—a woman there 
who insists upon seeing you. Jenkins did not want 
to admit her, but she would come in; and she says 
her business is very important.” 

The earl arose, putting little Marguerite from 
his knee; and, something in Judith’s face and man- 
ner attracting the notice of the countess, she arose 
also. 

“What is it, Judith ?” she asked as the earl left 
the apartment. ‘ Who is this person? What does 
she want?” 

Judith hesitated and stammered. 

“My lady, I’m sure I can’t tell,” she said. 
says—but pray sit down and compose yourself, 
lord will tell you all when he returns.” 

Lady Strathspey grew deadly white, but her eyes 
shone like steel in their determination. 

“Judith!” she cried, ‘some one has brought 
news of my babe, and you are keeping it back; I 
can see it in your face. But I will bear for myself. 
Take charge of Pear] till I return.” 

The girl threw herself in the doorway. 

“My dear lady,” she implored, “ please do not go; 
wait till Lord Strathspey returns. You are not strong 
enough to bear it.” 

But the countess put her aside and passed outs 
without a word. 


“She 
My 
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She followed her husband straight to the library. 
The door was closed, and she tapped lightly. The 
earl himself opened it. 

“My dear wife,” he began, “ go back, I entreat 
you. I will be with you inone minute. Youare not 
strong enough * 

“Tam strong enough for anything but suspense, 
Angus. Let mecome in.” 

He threw the door wide open, suffering her to pass 
in. A woman sat in an arm-chair before the fire 
with achild in her arms—a tall, darkly robed woman 
with a brunette face and large, Spanish black eyes. 
She arose as the countess entered, still holding the 
child in her arms. 

“ This is Lady Strathspey,” said the earl as he led 
his wife toa seat. “Now, my good woman, begin at 
the beginning, and let us hear your story.” 

The poor countess sank into her seat, clasping her 
hands together in an agony of dreadful suspense. 

But the next instant she started to her feet again, 
white as death to the very lips. 

“ For Heaven’s sake,” she gasped, “tell me, my 
good woman; tell me the truth. Is that my child ?” 

“T really believe it is your child, my lady,” replied 
the woman as she busied herself in removing the 
little one’s wraps: “leastways, you can look at it, 
and hear what I’ve got to tell you. Now, see there,” 
she continued as she threw back the babe’s hood, 
and held it forward for Lady Strathspey’s inspection, 
It was a pretty, healthy babe, with a fair, dimpled 
face, framed in flaxen ringlets. “Now, see there ; 
isn’t it a fine boy? It needs but a glance to see the 
signs of good blood.” 

The countess might have been turned to stone fer 
all the signs of life she exhibited. 

She stood rigid and breathless, her face deathly 
white, her wide, startled eyes bent upon the child 
She did not utter a word or make a movement to- 
ward receiving or embracing the little waif. The 
mother instinct within her made no demonstration. 

“ Marguerite, my wife,” gasped the ear), “ what do 
you say? Isit our lost boy? But,” he added, “ we 
must hear her story. ‘Thank Heaven, we canuot be 
deceived. We’ve a sure test to prove our child's 
identity, if what Judith says is true. My good wo- 
man, sit down again, and let us hear your story.” 

The woman obeyed, seating herself and holding 
the child upon her knees. 

‘My story is simple enough, my lord,” she began. 
“T live at Hampstead Heath, a bit out of London, 
when I’m not on the tramp. I belong, or did belong, 
to a tribe of gipsies, but 1 married a London man, 
and he don’t like.to bo on the go all the time, so we 
take a tramp once or twice a year, and then lay by 
at Hampstead. Last December it was, only a short 
time before Christmas-tide, a division of my tribe 
was encamped near Hampstead, and, as usual, my 
husband and I shut up house and went down to join 
them. And it was there, my lord, that I first saw 
the child.” 

Lord Strathspey put his arm about his wife, and 
held her close. She was shaking like an aspen. 

**Be calm, my love,” he whispered; “be calm and 
strong. It may be that all our prayers aré about to 
be answered.” 

“The queen of the tribe had it,” continued the 
woman as she settled the babe upon her knees and 
turned its little feet to the fire ; “ but it was rather a 
trouble to them, being as they was on the tramp 
from one year’s end to another, and she wanted to 
be rid of it. My husband was fond of children, and 
we had noue of our own, so we consented to take it if 
they'd pay us a fair compensation. They gave us 
a pounds, and we took the child home, and here 

¢ is,” 

“ But how did the child come into the hands of 
the gipsies ?” questioned the earl. 

“That I can't tell you, my lord,” replied the wo- 
mén; “all I know is they said he come of good 
blood and belonged to one of tlie first families in 
England—which I believe, for only see what a pretty 
boy he is!” 

“And pray, my good woman,” continued the 
earl, “what led you to believe that the child was 
mine?” 

“ Nothing special, my lord. My husband was up 
in London, some time after we took the baby, and he 
heard how a child had been stolen from Strathspey 
Castle, and what great rewards were offered for 
its recovery ; and it struck me like a flash that 
this child was the one. Yet I had no thought of 
making it known at first, but the idea kept in my 
mind till it almost drove me mad. I was not deter- 
mined about it till May, wheu the tribe came down 
to Hampstead again. ‘hey had heard of the stolen 
baby, and the great rewards, and the queen wanted 
to take the child away from us. I knew well enongh 
what she wanted it back for, and I refused to give it 
up: Then she offered to buy it, but I refused still. 
She got terribly angry, and sent to take the babe by 
force; but. we got it out of her way, and E mado my 
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escape to London, and hid the child there till the 
tribe went away. 

“ You see, my lord,” she went on, a gleaming light 
in her black eyes, ‘‘Lsaw what they wanted of the 
baby ; they wanted to bring it to you and claim the 
reward, SoI made up my mind to fetch it myseif, 
and here it is. I took it all the way to Strathspey 
Castle, and the servants there sent me on here ¢o find 
you.” 

. She paused, still holding the boy in her arms, and 
glancing keenly from the earl to his wife. They 
both sat pale and rigid. 

“Do you expect me to take your simple word for 
all this ?” said Lord Strathspey, at last; “to accept 
this child as mine, with no better proof than what 
you have told me?” 

“‘Here’s the child, my lord,” replied the woman, 
with a sinister gleam in her Spanish eyes ; “ you and 
my lady can judge for yourselves: What proof do 
you want >” : 

“ Proof that this child is the same one that was 
stolen from my wife’s chamber within an hour or so 
of its birth,” replied Lord Strathspey. “Thank 
Heaven,” he added, after a moment, “ there is some- 
thing—a.test, a proof—upon which I can rely; the 
child I lost had a birth-mark, a very peculiar birth- 
mark, upon his arm.” 

“ And so has this ¢hild, my lord,” replied the wo- 
man, glibly, as she began to remove the child’s gar- 
ments; a queer markon its arm. I’ve never seen 
anything like it before,” . 

The countess struggled to her feet with a gasping 
c 


“ Now, look for yourself,” cried tho strangét, bar- 
ing the babe’s round, ditpled arm. 

Lord Strathspey and his wife bent forward in 
breathless suspense, and there, distinctly”defined 
beneath the white, satin-like skin, was @ scarlet 
cross! 

“Oh, my baby, my baby!” cried the countess, ex- 
tending her arms as if to clasp the child to her bosom ; 
but in the effort she fell fainting at her husband's feet, 





CHAPTER IX. 
to me as to thy thinkin 
As ton dou sumtin and ive thy weal of 
thoughts 
The worst of words. Shakespeare. 

It was midsummer now! All through the green 
valleys of the Rhone the sunlight lay warm and golden, 
and upon the vine-hills the heavy clusters were grow- 
ing rich and purple. 

The old cliateau in Provenge was one mass of 
bloom. From the quaint, many-gabled@roof to tlie huge 
portico below it was hung over with roses. 

At one of the open windows, on a golden July af- 
ternoon, sat Lady Strathspey, looking down into the 
dim old gardens below, where flowers: of every de- 
scription grew and blossomed, luscious fruits hung in 
tempting clusters, silver fotntains plaslied and mur- 
mured, aud the nightingales syug throughout the 
livelong day. 

And up and down the broad walk that wound like 
a white belt around the green terrace a slender, 
stately woman was rolling an exquisite little car- 
riage, in which sat ‘the young heir, Augus, Karl of 
Strathspey Castle. 

A promising, handsome little fellow was this young 
heir, stout and strong for his age, with fine blue-gray 
eyes aud pretty curls, a trifle darker than the hair 
of the Strathspeys. 

He was crowing and shouting to his nurse in high 
glee, but his mother looked down upon him with a 
white, unhappy face. 

On that memorable evening, when the strange wo- 
man brought him to the chateau, and the couutess 
fell in a dead faint at sight of the birth-mark on his 
arm, this little fellow had been warmly received and 
duly iustalled in his riglitful position as expectant 
heir of the Strathspey earldout. 

There was no possible doubt in regard to the 
ohild’s identity, rambling atid dubiots as the wo- 
man’s story was. ‘The scarlet cross upon his right 
arm was proof enougi. No one bat a Strathspey. 
had ever borne flat mark, 

Even Judith was conviticed that he was the stolen 
babe, and declared that the birtli-toark, to the best 
of her knowledge, was tlie same stie had uoticed on 
the babe’s arm. 

Lord -Strathspey, in a transport of gratitude and 
joy, took the boy to his bosom, the boy who liad been 
so miraculously restored to him. But all the while 
the countess lay upon her couch, white and deathlike, 
utterly unconscious of What was going on, oblivious 
of the tumtiltuous joy that filled the old chateaa be- 
cause the young heir was found. 

Friends and acquaintances crowded in to hear the 
strange story and to offer their congratalations, and 
at Strathspey Castle the bells rang and clashed for 
joy till ali the Scottish peaks were alive with ju- 
bilaut echoes. 





Lord Strathspey’s heir was found ; but his countess 
lay again at the very door of death, and Docto, 
Renfrew was summoned to exert his skill once more 
but as before, when every one looked for her to die’ 
she lived. ; 

Now in the golden July afternoon she sat in thy 
rose-shaded window, the glow of life and heaiti, 
slowly coming back to her waxen cheeks, looking 
down upon the little babe whose loss she had mourne4 
with such passionate grief, yet without one gleam o 
joy in her wistful eyes or the shadow of a smile op 
uer still, white face. 

The woman who brought the child had been re. 
tained by Lord Strathspey as a nurse for him. Jp 
the confusion occasioned by his wife’s sudden illness 
he did not see what better he could do. Judith couly 
uot be spared a moment from her lady’s chamber, ang 
little Lady Pearl’s nurse had ber hands quite full to 
take care of that mischievons sprite. A nurse mus 
be had fer the boy. 

“ My lord, if you would only keep me,” suggestej 
the woman, humbly, “that is if your lordship thinks 
I could suit you, as I’ve grown attached to the child— 
begging C lordship’s pardon—I can’t help think- 
ing I could do a better part by him, understanding al} 
his little ways and habits as I do, than any ona else,” 

This argument proved omnipotent with the earl, 
and the strange woman was engaged on tho spot, 
She went back to London fot a few days, to settle up 
her affairs, as she said, and make things comfortably 
for her husband, and, returning, settled herself cow- 
Be Net er care of the babe. 

The handsome reward offered by the earl, which 
belonged to her as a matter of course, was placed, a 
her request, in a London bank, payable to her order, 

Judith offered no remonstrance or objection, which 
of course it was not her place to do, but a very 
casual observer could see that slie was by no means 
satisfied, 

“TI don’t like her,” she said, speaking confidentially 
with one of the maids in regard to the new nurs, 
“and I’m sorry eméugh that my lord engaged her. 


Tt my poor lady slieuld live I’m sure she'll not be 


“Why, ta the world, Judith? How queer you 
are!” responded the maid. “I’m sure she’s a nice, 
friendly body, amd seems devoted to the child. Why 
dou’t you like her?” 

“I don’t know.” 

” Well, you believe it is the right baby, don't 

? i 


“ Well~yes—I suppose so,” hesitated Judith; “i! 
has the Stratlispey birth-mark anyhow, and that's 
proof. But,” she added, “can anybody tell me wh 
that woman Wants to stay here for asa nurse ani 
she with ten thousand pounds in a London bank?” 

** What do you stay here for,” retorted the maid,s 
trifle spitefully, “when you may have half that sum 
the day you marry?” 

“I’m not ready to marry; and thore’s a great dil- 
ference,” replied Judith; “I love my lady, aud 
wouldn’t leave her now for fifty thousand pounds.” 

“ And this woman may love the child,” returned 
the maid. “ Other peoplé may have common hum 
feelings as well as yourself, Judith Ford.” 

“T don’t dispute it; and I repeat, all tlie same, | 
don’t like the woman, and I’m sorry she’s here ; and 
you would not make me change my mind if you'd 
stand there and chatter till doomsday.” 

Whereupon the maid sailed off in high anger, sot 
Judith weut back to her post in lier lady's cham- 
ber. 

And now, as we were saying, the countess si! 
looking down upon her little boy and his nurse— 
looking down with such sad, sad eyes, and such + 
still, white face. Presently the niitse cauglit sight 
of her and rolled the carriage beneath the window. 

“See! see! there’s mamma, Lord Angus,” sli¢ 
said, directing the child's &ttention to the window 
above, 

The little fellow caught sight of his mother’s {ace, 
aud clapped his hands, and cried out in delight. But 
the mother’s lips oily quivered wheu sho tried 
smile, and the words of recoguition she strove 
speak ended in a sob. ; 

The nurse seemed to watch the countess with s 
peculiar alertness, that reminded one of a pantler 
eyeing his hapless prey preparatory to his fatal 
spring ; and when she nbfed, as she did, even at that 
distance, the still, unutterable sorrow in lier white 
fade, a strange expression ¢littered in her black eye, 
and sbe muttered inaudibly, slowly shaking bet heed 
fron side to side. 

Just at this moment the earl came galloping up the 
avéntie, and, catching sight of the boy in bis car 
riage, He bounded froin his horse and, throwing 
his reins to a groom, ran across tlie terrace like 
boy. 
The restoration of the child had made him another 
map, and brought back all the clasticity and vigour 
of his youth. : 
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“My boy, my darling!” he cried, and the child, re- 
cognizing him in an instant, held out his little hands 
with a cry of joy. J Li 

The earl lifted him from the carriage and bore him 
off into the garden, and the nurse, left to herself, 
rolled the empty carriage away. 

Lady Strathspey, watching from above, turned 
from the window, and, throwing herself upon her 
couch, burst into a storm of uncontrollable sobbing. 

“Oh, my dear lady,” cried Judith, starting up from 
her seat at the opposite side of the room, “ what is 
it? What can Ldo for you?” 

“ Nothing, Judith,” replied the countess, when she 
had got command jof, lier voice; “only pity me, for I 
do believe I'am at, this moment the most unhappy 
woman in the wide world.” 

“My lady ha 

“Tis true, Judith, and this is the moment when I 
ought to be most blessed, My lord: has found his boy, 
his heir, the fature Eart of Strathspey Castle. He 
is perfectly happy, the one supreme desire of his soul 
has been granted.» Judith, I think I would sooner die 
ilan utter one word that might shake his perfect faith 
cr bring back the old look of sorrow and despair to his 
face; and yet,” she added, with an expressibn of un- 
utterable suffering in her eyes, “ I could ndt:believe 
that the child down yonder is my child not if my 
soul's eternal welfare depended on it.” 

“Oh, my lady!’’ Judith cried, “ you know he 
bears the Strathspey, birth-mark, and/every ohne says 
he looks like my lord,” 

“| know it all, and I have tried hard enough to 
believe it all—I have tried te love thechild and look 
upon him as my own, but évermore' thethought that 
it is all a mistake, aud that somewhere in the world 
my own, own baby lives, will be uppermost in my 
mind in spite of all my efforts; Aud I cannot help 
itany more than I ean control the puléations of my 
heart.” 

The girl stood silent, regarding hér mistress with 
a kind of startled wonder, and the unhappy lady went 
on: 
“I thought my grief was great wher my babe was 
stolen, but now that he is restored to me I find it in- 
finitely harder to bear. Oh, Judith, Judith, was ever 
lotlike mine? Yet I must breaths no word of this, 
for my lord is happy, he believes the boy his own ; I 
cannot stab him to the heart and make his life a 
uisery by giving utterance to my groundless belief. 
Moreover, it is better far that this boy should be here 
ii my own child cannot be found, for my lord, atleast, 
will be happy.” 

She was silent for a moment, her face wearing the 
expressioa of one in a dream. 

All of a sudden she-put a question to Judith that 
nade the girl’s heart leap: 

“Judith,” she said, “do you believe that this boy 
ismy son? Answer me truly.” 

“My lady,” stammeted thé girl; giowing red with 
confusion, ‘do notask me, ‘I'he child has the mark 
of the scarlet cross, the same that the baby had. What 
can I believe ?” 

“Answer me, Judith,” the countess replied ; “don’t 
speak of what appears to be ; answerime truly before 
Heaven, do you, in your heart of heart believe that 
that child is mine? Now, yes orno?’’ 

“If you will force me, my. lady+ne!” 

“I thought not. Well, Judith, all that we ¢an do 
bow is to keep our own counsel aud wait. Time works 
many wonders, and we canuot tell what may take 
place ; but one day, Judith, if Heaven will, you and 
I will search for that little farm-house. amid the 
uountain peaks; it is there I could hear of my own 
tube, my little darling, who had no mother but the 
pitying milch-goat—the bare thought of it, the te- 
nembrance of the little mouth warm and wet with 
milk that I kissed in my dreams, makes my very 
soul yearn. Judith, I must, L will find that spot one 
day, or go down to my grave unsatisfied.” 








CHAPTER X. 

All earthly good still blende itself ‘with harm— 

loses have thorns, a stérm succeeds a cahn ; 

Joys have their sorrows, laughter has its tears; 

a have their bitter drops, aud hopes their 

Tur bells in every steeple for miles and miles 

pe Strathspey Castle clashed for joy on that 
= ug. It was the twenty-fifth day of November, 
es ery of thit stormy day one year before 
— ord Stratlispey’s twins were born. Now 
‘an “ ere all back at the castle to have them chris- 


Pt of Strathspey, although he would have 
hoes the impttation, was, a trifle superstitious, 
ie a an old sdying that had grown into @ cus- 
~ ~ i tlie Strathspeys, It was that great good 
; sould befall’ the heir who was christened on 
is birthday, 

earls, 1, and tmatiy a one of the dead-and-gone 


12 obedience to this old saying, had been 





christened on the anniversary of their natal days ; 
and this last earl, who venerated his race, and all 
they did, had journeyed home to the castle in order 
that his twins might be christened in accordance with 
the old custom, 

Accordingly on the morning of the twenty-fifth 
the bells again clashed and clamoured for joy, aud 
the nobility and peasantry from all parts of the 
county flocked to the little chapel on the Strathspey 
estates where centuries ago other infant earls of 
that high and hatgkty race had received their names. 

Lord Strathspey had not'spared any pains to make 
the event as imposing as-it deserved to be, The 
grim old castle was thrown open and decorated for 
the grand ‘feast and dance that were to take place in 
the evening in honour of his young heir. 

The day was gloriously prépitious—clénr, bright, 
and balmy as mid-autamm, At high+hoon a splendid 
procession started trom ‘the castle, and proceeded 
down the broad drive that led to the chapel. In an 
elegant open’carriage’sat the earl and his wife, and 
just behind them, on an élevated seat, and held up 
by their nerses in vidw' of the adiniring crowd, were 
the two children. 

The little year-old lord’ was robed in royal ermine 
and purple like a young king, with a cap decorated 
with fluttering plumes; dn His head—a fine, sturdy 
little fellow, a trifle darker than the Strathspeys, but 
quite handsone and promising. Lady Pearl, wrapped 
in her blue velvet mantle, looked’ a pearl in truth, 
the very image of her’ beattiful mother. 

Following these came ai endiess line of elegant 
equipages, containing distinguished friends of the 
earl, and lords and ladies aud couhty magnates with- 
out number, Slowly under the golden afclres of the 
grand old oaks this royal procéssion wound its way, 
the populace crowding on each side, shouting and 
waving their hats in clamorous good will; and just 
before the earl’s carriage a score of young damsels 
robed in white proceeded to the chapel, strewing the 
way with flowers and chanting a song of congratula- 
tion. 

Lord Strathspey’s cheek flushed, and his eyes grew 
moist, as he sat with his fine head uncovéreil, ac- 
knowledging all this homage and good will, and the 
little lord, delighted with the crowds and music, 
clapped his hands in high glee. But the countess 
lay back upon her cushions; her eyés half closed and 
her waxen face as white a8 death; and, seeing her 
thus, for the first time in all their happy wedded life, 
her husband regarded her with a feeling of anger. 
And this feeling found vent in his words as he bent 
his lips to her ear, 

“My dear,” he said, “I really think you might 
rouse yourself a little. See how the good people 
are saluting you, and you take no notice! Marguerite, 
for our boy’s sake, be more courteous!” 

The poor countess raised her head, and glanced 
for an instant over tho thronging crowds, foreing a 
wan smile to her white lips; but, almost with the 
effort, some sudden emotion seemed to overpower 
her, and she fell back in her seat, her slight figure 
convulsed by suppressed sobs, 

The earl, who, like most men, had little sympathy 
for a weak, hysterical woman, turned away with an 
exclamation of disgust, and the triumphal procession 
moved on until they reached the chapel. 

And there, where every ornament, and tablet, and 
inscription, bespoke the honours of his race, the yeung 
earl and his sister-received the’solemn rite of bap- 
tism—Colonel Hubert Chudleigh, of the Queen’s 
Guards, acting as god-father, and the Dowager 
Countess of Mortlake ss god-mother. 

The little earl was just being named Angus Bver- 
hard—the old, old name that so many of the Strath- 
spey earls had borne before hiin—when there was 
a slight stir near the doorway as of some person 
entering ; and on the next instantia voice that seemed 
to come irom the deep vaults beneath their feet cried 
out, in-‘mocking tonés: 

* Angus Everhard, Harl of Strathspey Castle, bora 
to be hung! Man eannot fight with bate!” 

The crowd within the chapel stood breatliless; the 
rector paused in consternation, tho benediction un- 
spoken on his lips; and tlie Hal of Strathspey, 
uttering a gasping cry, strdng mian that he was; 
oak down at‘his wife’s feet, as wliite and rigid as thd 
dead. 

For a few moments all was dire confusion, but the 
earl soon recovered hi’ strength and self{-couimand, 
and stood:up, supporting his trembling wife, while 
the ceremony was finished. 

r At the grand feast that night there was a death’s< 

ead, » oth 

While the long tablas groaned boueath their louds 
of costly food, and flagins of wine and ale ran 
like water, while the sounds of music and réevedlry 
rang through all the grand old \lialis, and the people 
danced and) rejoiced, bud feasted in houeur of the 
young heir, Lord Strathspey moved ubdat like one 


of the pealing bells and clamorons peasautry, with 
ouly one sound in his ears—that awfnl sentence: 
“Born to be hung! Man cannot fight with Fate !” 


(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


CarMINE STAINING SoLution.—Tho following is 
the formula for preparing Dr. Dedle’s well-known 
carmine solutién:—'l'en grains of carmine in small 
fragments are placed in a test-tibe, and half 4 
drachm of strong liquor arhmonies added with agita- 
tion and the heat of a spirit-lamp. The carfhine soon 
dissolves, and the liquid, after boiling a few seconds, 
is allowed to cool. After the lapse of an hout much 
of the excess of ammonia will have eséaped. The 
solution is:then mixed with 2 oz. of distilled water 
2oz. of glycerine, } oz. of alcohol. Tlie mixture 
being passed through a filter, or allowed to stand for 
some time, the perfectly clear supernatant fluid can 
be poured off and: kept for use. 

Mioro-Barograra, — Mr, Wildman Whitehéuse 
has invented what he calls a differential micro- 
barogtaph, which indicates changes in a pressure 
of the atmosphere, even if not more than a thou- 
sandth of aninch. It registers these changes by a 
very siinple process, and in a form whicll can be 
kept for permanent reference. The instrament is not 
easy to describe without a diagram ; bat it combiues 
glass vessels partly filled with water and connected 
by tubes, in which the réquisite vacuum is produced, 
and is connected with an air chamber of large oa- 
pacity. It is so sénsitive that even the slamming. of 
a door will produce a mark on the register, and it 
records with great fidelity all the atmospheric waves, 
large or small, which pass over it. Another merit 
is that it gives very early indications of perturbations 
at a distance, and thus may render important service 
in the hands of competent meteorologists. 

Patrern Leap CELLs,—Mr, T’. Charters White, 
the secretary of the Quekett Club, says that he has 
been in the habit of using cells made of a thin kind 
of lead known as “ pattern lead,” employed by den 
tists for taking patterns for their gold plates. It is 
found to answer the purpose very well; theslidemay 
be made almost red hot without melting the cells, 
and the cells are very easily stuck on with marine 
glue. For shallow cells a simple ring of gold sizo 
and gum dammar, put on thickly and allowed to get 
hard, answers the purpose excellently, and if Bus- 
tian’s cement is used instead the cell can easily be 
built up higher by adding layers upon thése which 
have become dry. Another way is to use zinc celfs, 
which stand any amount of heat; acid, however, 
affects these, but vulcanite cells resist acids. In 
making cells for mounting in fluid, Mr. White says, 
it will be found of great advantage to set up some 
standard size, and keep to it, as this enables the worker 
in a short time to estimate correctly the exact amotnt 
of fluid required for filling—a matter of some im- 
portanee, 

Mesquite Gum.—Mr. F. Kalteyer, treasurer of 
the Agricaltural and Industrial Association of West- 
ern Texas, says the mesquite gum of that region is 
almost identical with gum arabic, having been in use 
there for medicinal and technical purposes, especially 
in the preparation of mucilage, gum drops, jujube 
paste, etc. ‘I'lie pist year it has become an article 
of export, some 12,000 pounds having been gathered 
in Bexar county, and as much more betsveen that ard 
the coast. No gum is gathered west of Bexar, though 
the drought was favourable toa large crop. This gum 
is hardly known east of the Brazos. It exudes. from 
the stém and branches of a mimosa, several, species 
of which grow in Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. 
One of these species, Algarobia glandulosa, (Torrey 
and Gray, N. A, F., 399), is rarely met with below 
the mountain region of western l'exas. ‘I'ha spesies 
most common in Bexar covuty grows from twenty to 
forty feet high and eighteen inehes thick, From it 

charcoul ig manufactured, It is generally used for 
picket poles, being very durable. It is also made 
into handsome furniture, the grain being very fime. 
It grows where no other fruit tree would live, < 

Swiss ScHoot oF Mitk PRopucTioy. AND Man- 
AGEMENT.—The Swiss Mountain Uniou, which lag 
for many years been interested in the sulk » business, 
has issued a circular in which it claims that mille pro- 
duction and the care of the mountain pastures are the 
inseparable factors of the nation’s wealth.. ‘lhe only 
article of export is cheese, which was exported iv 
1868 to the value of 18,674,832 irancs, and in 1869. te 
21,453,796 francs. Sweden and Denmark ‘have 
established extensive dairies, while Holland, whith 
controls the cheese trade of the world, las establigheth 
at Utrecht a.perpetual exhibition of dairy .utensils, 
etc., for thé instruction of dairymen, ; ‘l'he Agstrian 
Minister of Agriculture has given two annual prizes 








in a dream—white, and could, aud silent, uuinindgul | 
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in Vorarlburg, Tyrol, Bavaria, Italy, and Prussia, 
the latest facts, principles, and improvements are 
disseminated by means of itinerant lecturers, fairs, 
exhibitions, and publications. It is proposed in 
Switzerland to adopt this policy in the organization 
of a school of theoretical and practical instruction in 
milk production and management. For this purpose 
funds are to be raised from the cantons, agricultural 
societies, and individuals. Great results are autici- 
pated from this enterprize. 


A New Sream Yacut.—Messrs. Laird Brothers 
have just completed a vessel of this class of the fol- 
lowing dimensions :—Length between perpendiculars, 
106 feet ; width, 18 feet; tonnage, 164 tons. She is 
fitted with a pair of compound inverted cylider sur- 
face condensing engines of 49-horse power nominal, 
and has capacity for about 24 tons of coal in her 
bunkers. Draught of water 7 feet aft, 6 feet forward. 
She is rigged as a fore-and-aft schooner, with a good 
spread of canvas, Theaccommodation for the owner 
is ranged below maindeck forward, and there are also 
additional cabins aft, as well as state-rooms for the 
officers and a good forecastle for the crew. The 
speed obtained as the mean of runsat the measured 
mile was nearly ten knots, with an indicated power 
of 200-horse, the number of revolutions being 132 
per minute. In order to insure handiness and speed 
under sail the screw is made with feathering blades 
on the patent of Mr, R. R. Bevis, The gear for 
feathering blades is worked in the screw shaft tunnel 
by a rod passing through the centre of the shaft, and 
the levers that move the blades are enclosed within 
the boss of the screw propeller. There was not 
much wind, but enough to show conclusively the 
advantage of feathering the blades of the screw for 
sailing purposes, or for steam and sail combined, 
when it would be a great advantage to regulate the 
revolutions of the engines to meet the variation of 
tail power consequent on various forces of wind, 
This system is admirably adapted for ships of war, 
or sailing ships with auxiliary power, aud so far as it 
has been tested it has doue well. 


PROTECTING SHEET IRON FROM RUST. 

An improved method of protecting iron from injury 
an deterioration has been introduced by Mr. B. 
Morrison, of Philadelphia, whose invention consists 
in deoxidizing the scale oxide adherent to sheet iron, 
aud amalgamating, blending, or intimately uniting 
with it any of the softer and more fusible metals, so 
as to render such scale oxide more flexible, soft, ad- 
herent, and less liable to rust, and the sheet iron also 
more perfectly annealed and flexible, It is essential 
that the sheets be made of the best charcoal bloom 
iron, and that the scale oxide thereon bo even, or of 
uniform thickness and unbroken; and in order to 
produce such a scale oxide it is recommended that 
the usual rough and imperfect scale be removed by 
means of a weak acid, in the usual manner practised 
in galvanizing iron, and that the sheets be then passed 
between a pair of smooth pressure rolls, and finally 
subjected to a sufficient heat to produce thereon a 
new and uniform scale of oxide. 

Having prepared saturated or strong aqueous s0- 
lutions (say) of sulphate of zinc, chloride of zinc, 
chloride of tin, acetate of zinc, acetate of lead, and of 
any other readily fusible metal that will amalgamate, 
unite, or combine with the deoxidized scale on the 
iron at a strong or bright red heat under the hydro- 
gen or carburetted hydrogen gas, immerso the de- 
oxidized sheets either in one or a mixture of two or 
more of the said solutions for five or ten minutes, or 
apply the same by rubbing it on by means of a sponge 
or rough brush ; let the excess of solution drain off, 
and the remainder crystalize or dry upon the surface 
of thesheets, Now place them in a box in the heated 
chamber of a furnace ; then introduce the hydrogen 
gas, and slowly heat up to a scarcely visible red, 
maintaining the said low heat for (say) half an hour, 
more or less, to allow a perfect reduction of the oxide 
of the applied solution ; after which the heat should 
be increased to a bright red, or heat a few degrees 
above that which may be required to fuse the now 
reduced softer metal and cause the same to amalga- 
mate, blend, or unite with the deoxidized and, conse- 
quently, soft and porous scale on the sheet iron. 

To obtain brightness of surface when desired it is 
proposed to pass the sheets severally betweon and in 
contact with a pair of cylindrical, rapidly rotating 
bristle brushes ; and if afterwards intended to be put 
up in packs for storage or shipment the sheets may, 
as a farther protection against dampness, be dipped 
into any suitable hydrocarbon oil, and then the super- 
fluous portion drained or wiped off. The solution of 
the sulphate or of the acetate of zinc forms, with the 
deoxidized scale on the iron, an excellent coating. 
About three parts of the solution of choride of zine, 
mixed with two parts of the solution of chloride of 
tin, make, with the deoxidized scale on the iron, an 
excellent flexible coating of a whiter colour. ‘I'hree 
parts of the solution of the acetate of zinc mixed 





with two parts of the solution of the acetate of lead 
and one part of solution of the chloride of tin make, 
with the deoxidized scale on the iron, a very suitable 
coating for sheet iron intended to be used in the con- 
struction of stoves, stove pipes, coal hods, ete.; but 
as the predominant metal in the coating is the de- 
oxidized scale oxide of iron, the number and propor- 
tions of solutions of whatever metals are intended to 
be applied thereto may be increased and varied as the 
coating desired may require. 





VAGRANT BLOSSOMS. 
So the rich man died, and the new-made heir, 
Whispered Death’s grim Valet, naught to spare. 
Hang sombre draping of woven gloom 
All around the walls of the silent room ; 
Put a satin pillow beneath the head, 
As he laid him down in his narrow bed ; 
Bid a silver plate on the coffin tell 
That the dust was golden; a silver knell 
Ring out as the inky plumes bent low 
When the fun’ral train wavered sad and slow. 


Gilded and carved with a crown and cross, 

Bid the marble speak of the city’s loss, 

Then deck the grave with a starry bloom 

That sapere cling like love to the rich man’s 
* tomb. 

Make amends for tears that are all unshed 

By the dewy blossoms ahove his head, 

Sweet fragrant things that we keep to crown 
‘The weary ones who have laid them down. 


Close by the line of the gilded rail, 
On the other side of its gorgeous pale, 
Was a shorter grave, in the autumn made 
Such a little one!) in the sun and shade. 
he coffin gleamed with no silver shine 
From the shabby lid made of painted pine; 
No tombstone told how a chrysalis 
Had escaped to the world beyond from this ; 
Nor the yearning love, nor the mother’s woe, 
As she left her darling and turned to go, 
Too poor to plant a forget-me-not 
Or a pansy pale on the sacred spot. 


The winter sun and the summer shade 

jach had a triple blessing laid, 
Ere the heir-at-law, travel weary, came 
‘fo the golden dust with the sounding name, 
‘To brush the mould from the stately tomb 
And to gather buds from a mass of bloom. 


Lo! weeds and grass and untended moss 

Straggled here and there all the way across, 

The spider’s web on the tombstone hung, 

And over the proud inscription swung, 

While dewy white shone the blooming stars, 

Quite beyond the line of the gilded bars, 

Choosing home and rest in their free-born way 

For their fragrant wreaths and their tossing 
spray. 

Musing, the heir o’er the vagrants smiled 

As he saw the grave of the widow’s child, 

For its flowery web all of woven white, 

O’er the baby laid, was a pretty sight ; 

And he left the sprays as they chose to grow, 

Since Heav’n and Nature had willed it so, 

Planted sturdy things he could better trust 

To bloom unloved over golden dust, 

While the stars peeped through all the bars to 


Bay, 
“ We loved the baby we couldn’t stay.” E. 





CHOLERA AND SUN SPOTS. 

Mr. B. G. JENKINS recently read before the His- 
torical Society a remarkable paper on cholera, in 
which he maintaiued that the disease is intimately 
connected with auroral displays and with solar dis- 
turbances. He said: “I believe that I am able to 
show that a remarkable connection exists between 
the maxima and the minima of cholera epidemics and 
of solar spots. You are all probably aware that the 
great astronomer Schwabe discovered that the sun 
spots have what is called a ten-year period ; that is 
there is a minimum of spots every ten years, It was 
also discovered that the diurnal variation in the 
amount of declination of the magnetic needle has a 
ten-year period. The same was proved in regard to 
earth currents, and also aurorm. ‘The maxima and 
minima of the four were found to be contemporane- 
ous. This was agreat result, but Professor Wolf, on 
tabulating all the sun spots from the year 1611, dis- 
covered that the period was not ten years but 11°11 
years. This period is now the accepted one for the 
sun spots, and it has been estatlished for the mag- 
netic declination, and by Wolf for the aurore. Now, 
it is a curious fact that the last year of every century, 
as 1800, bas a minimum of sun spots, so that the 
minima are 1500, 1811°11, 1822°22, 1833-33, etc. The 
maxima do not lie midway between the minima, 
but anticipate it by falling on the year 4°77 after a 





minimum ; for example, 1800 was a minimum year 
then 1804:77 was a maximum year. 

“ Now cholera epidemics have, I believe, a periog 
equal to a period and a half of sun spots. Reckon- 
ing, then, from 1800, we get as a period and a half 
the date 1816°66 which was shortly before the great 
Indian outbreak; another period and a half gives 
1833°33, a year in which there was a maximum of 
cholera; another 1849°99, that is 1850, a year hay. 
ing a maximum of cholera ; another 1866°66, a year 
having a maximum of cholera; another 1883:33 gs 
the year in which there will be a cholera maximum. 
It follows from what has been already said that 
1783°33 would be a year in which cholera was ata 
maximum, Now it is a fact that in April 1783 there 
was a great outbreak of the disease at Hurdwar, 

“‘T am not, however, prepared to say that sun spots 
originate cholera, for they may both be the effects of 
some other cause, which may indeed be the action 
of the other planets upon the earth and upon the sun. 

“ My own opinion, derived from an investigation of 
the subject, is that each planet, in coming to and in 
going from perihelion—more especially about the 
time of the equinoxes—produces a violent action 
upon the sun, and has a violent sympathetic action 
produced within itself—internally manifested by 
earthquakes, and externally by auroral displays and 
volcanic eruptions, such as that of Vesuvius at the 
present moment ;in fact just such an action as de- 
velopes the tail of a comet when it is coming to and 
going from perihelion ; and when two or more planets 
happen to be coming to or going from perihelion at 
the same time, and are in, or nearly in, the same 
line with the sun—being, of course, nearly in the samo 
plane—the combined violent action produces a 
maximum of sun spots, and in connection with it » 
maximum of cholera on the earth. The number of 
deaths from cholera in any year—for example, the 
deaths in Calcutta during the six years 1865-70—in- 
creased as the earth passed from perihelion, especi- 
ally after March 21, came to a minimum when it was 
in aphelion, and increased again when it passed to 
perihelion, and notably after equinoctial day ; thus 
affording a fair test of my theory.” 








Dorset and Somerset are being most seriously 
visited by cattle disease, which threatens to mors 
than neutralize the effects of the bounteous harvest 
of grass and corn in cheapening meat supplies. The 
returns for Dorset, made up recently, give a total of 
nearly 9,000 cases of foot-and-mouth disease in that 
county alone, of which 1,000 are of horned cattle. 
Ninety farms in Dorset are affected, the malady per. 
meating the country. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE LATE Dr. Macteop—A 
Glasgow photographic firm has received iustructions 
from the Queen to supply photographs of the late 
Dr. Norman Macleod, his father and mother, Mn. 
Macleod, and of his children, his brothers, and their 
families. Her Majesty also expresses a desire to have 
photographs of Dr. Macleod’s house, of the Barouy 
Church, and of Campsie Churchyard, where the 
lamented divine lies interred. 

DieMIssaL OF Prussian Orricers.—Sixty young 
officers have been dismissed from the Prussian army. 
They had obtained their commissions during the 
war for bravery in the field, and without having 
passed the ordinary examinations. They are now 
cashiered for not having succeeded since in acquiring 
the necessary qualifications for passing. What 
would a British House of Commons say to this hadit 
occurred to Englishmen? What will be said of it 
by the House of Commons and the Peers of Honow 
of the whole world? 

ENCOURAGEMENT To INVENTORS.—The King of 
Sweden offers prizes to anybody for the best plans 
for one large and one small torpedo vessel, A pre 
mium equal to 6001. will be given for the plan ac- 
cepted by him, either in whole or in part, taken 28 
the foundation for the construction of the large, one 
of 4001. for the construction of the small boat, aud 
two premiums of 100]. each to those competilors 
whose plans show merit but are not accepted to 
build after. The large vessel will be required to have 
a speed of fifteen knots, and to have the greatest ma 
noouvring quality. ; 

Lonpon Berr.—A London correspondent writing 
to an Aberdeen paper supplies it with some intelli- 
gent figures relative to the enormous nature of the 
metropolis. He has calculated that 726 tons of food 
must be supplied daily, even at half a pound for each; 
203,000 gallons of water must be swallowed, if each 
Londoner took half a pint; 2,500,0002. must be aa- 
nually spent on milk. “But what of beer? Ay, 
that’s the curse of London,” he says. But what's the 
curse of Scotland? Of course, the reply will be the 
thistle, if you sit on it, That is one end, or rather 
side, of the argument, but surely Scotch whisky 
won't compete for the prize for morality against Low 
don beer- 
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THE LOST CORONET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 

“One Sparkle of Gold,” “ Evelyn’s Plot,” §c., $c. 

_— > — 
CHAPTER XLII. 

Throned in the vaulted heart, his dread resort, 

Inexorable Conscience holds his court ; 

With still, small voice the plots of Guilt alarms, 

Bares his mask’d brow, his lifted hand disarms ; 

But, wrapped in night, with terrors all his own. 

“4 GENTLEMAN to see you, miss,” said a gruff 
noice, and, opening the prison door, Pauline’s warder 
stood aside from the cheerless cell to admit the appli- 
cant for admission within its gloomy recess. 

It was a strange epithet for the rough jailer to 
apply to his prisoner, who it might have been sup- 
posed was little entitled to the respect, and Giles 
Rawdon could scarcely account for the impulse that 
indued him to bring out, with such reluctant yet 
irresistible deference, the little-used courtesy. 

Yet he could not help it. That refined, delicate 
form and face, the soft manner, with neither terror 
tor pride nor bravado in its calm grace, conveyed to 
his practised mind the conviction of the innocence 
ind the gentle breeding of his charge. Yes, breed- 
ug; ay, and it might be gentle birth, only that Mr. 
Rawdon had but little experience in long descent or 
Norman blood, and had rather an instiuct for grace, 
beauty, and purity of look and manner than for ¢oro- 
uets or coats of arms. 

In any case the result was the same. 

Pauliue, in her deep degradation, had the one alle- 
viation that such rough kindness and respect could 
afford, and her frugal meals, her few wants were sup- 
plied without insult, and sowietimes with even a word 
rlook of sympathy from her warder. 

She was changed, nevertheless, poor girl. Her 
once soft, carmine bloom had faded to a white, snow 
tint, that made the brilliant, speaking eyes yet more 
glittering by the contrast. The once perfectly 
moulded cheek was hollow and wan, and the lips had 
40 air of sadness and suffering which differed terribly 
from the sweet, girlish smiles that had wreathed 
them in the days of yore. 

Truly the physical loveliness was faded, but the 
Doble calm, the refined thoughtfulness of her ex- 
Pression far outweighed a whole world of blooming 
aud brilliant charms. 

Her sable dress, which she had been allowed to 
Preserve, as her trial had not yet taken place, only 
9 to bring out the delicat’ form and complexion 
poll relief, and she, even in that deep misery 

danger, wore rather the air of the peeress she 
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had once been supposed to be than the prisoner sus- 
pected of a heinous and punishable crime. 

A faint life-hue came to her checks as she louked 
up to ascertain who might be her unexpected visitor. 

Perhaps she thought her eyes would meet the ten- 
der, sympathizing gaze of Stanley Broreton, and pre- 
pared to resist once more the precious yet painful 
importunities of his persuasive voice. 

But, if so, the sudden change in the features, the 
fading of the gleam that had lightened their sadness 
for a moment, proved that the hope was a delusion. 

It was not the handsome, intellectual face of the 
barrister, but the haggard features of Jonas Dawes 
that met her view. 

She shrank back involuntarily as the door closed 
behind him and he advanced towards her with ex- 
tended hand; but his voice was so piteous in its 
pleading as he spoke that she could not resist the 
deep love it expressed. 

“ Pauline—Miss Lovett, can you not pardon me? 
I know I am a miscreant ; but still Iam nut so guilty 
as you believe, where you are concerned. It is not I 
who have dragged you into the depths of this 
loathsome prison-house,” 

“I do not wish to hear any such useless regrets, 
Mr. Dawes,” she returned, with sad and gentle dig- 
nity. “It is enough that I am here, and that I do not 
complain, Iam ready to suffer. More you cannot 
expect.” 

** But I cannot, I will not endure it,’”’ he exclaimed, 
passionately. “ Pauline, in mercy listen to me, or I 
shall go mad, I do believe. Ihave no oneelse whom 
I dare speak to of my sins and shortcomings, no one 
else who would know me as Iam and yet show me 
an eye of pity, perhaps bestow a tear on my saffer- 
ings. Yes, 1am really more to be pitied than you 
are, Pauline, for lam guilty and you are an angel.” 

She looked with startled yet kindly eagerness on 
him. 

“T can do nothing, I fear, to soften any remorse of 
yours,” she said; “and Heaven knows [ have deep 
sorrows of my own to bear, without the weight of 
others being added to them. But I will listen if you 
wish, and if Ican I will help you to better and holier 
thoughts. Mr. Dawes, tell me,” she exclaimed, with 
sudden eagerness, “ te!l me, are you but no, no,” 
she said, clasping her hands, “ I must not ask that, it 
would be too fearful a knowledge.” 

* Ask what you will, I will answer it; nay, I came 
here to confess all, to implore your pardon for the 
share I have had in your sufferings, aud to offer all, 
every reparation I can make,” he said, calmly, seat- 
ing himself on the pallet bed, while the solitary chair 
was left for her occupation. “ But time presses and 
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you must not hesitate. Was it of the crime—the 
murder of my deceased uncle you would speak ?” 

She bowed her head, for the tongue clove ag it 
were to the very roof of her mouth, and she could not 
have uttered a word. 

“Then at least I can tell you this much. That 
crime is not to be laid at my door,” he said, “At 
least tho blood is not on my hands, I was there on 
that fatal day, Pauline. I went in a wild hope of re- 
dressing the past, of winning his pardon for the 
wrongs I had done, the sins I had committed against 
him in other days, and obtaining some means of 
changing my evil course and commencing life anew. 
Yes, Pauline, I had done him, the unhappy old man, 
deep wrong. I had squandered in wild dissipation 
the money he had given me, I had forged his name, 
I had even robbed him in the mad desire to obtain 
the means of gratifying my perverted tastes. And, 
alas, your father had aided me in the worst of theso 
escapades, and in truth placed himself in my power 
by becoming the chief actor in the most dangerous 
and criminal of the whole, But it had passed. He 
promised me your hand as a guerdon for my giving 
up all proof that he was concerned in the crime, and 
I, won to better thonghts, nobler tastes by your 
purity and loveliness, was, as I say, anxious to obtatu 
from my uncle the means of once more starting in a 
new career. But he scorned and reviled and doubted 
me, he uttered bitter invectives against me, and I—I 
left him, wrathfully exclaiming against the senseless 
form that sank in thatfatal chair. But not dead, not 
dead, Pauline, I solemnly declare it, yes, before high 
Heaven which I have too terribly detied, before you 
whom I have so madly lovéd. Rashleigh Freshfield 
was not dead—no, nor did I lift one finger agaiust 
him ere I left his presence, though the demon within 
sadly urged me to the deed. I did not bring that sin 
on my head.” 

Pauline was white as ashes ere he finished. There 
was that in the man’s manner that brought the stamp 
of truth with irresistible force as its herald, and the 
poor girl bad all shadow of hope destroyed within her 
now. 

He watched that despairing look, and his own hag- 
gard features had an answering sadness and sympa- 
thy in their expression, 

“ Forgive me, forgive me,” he said ; ‘‘ but I could 
not but tell you the truth, that it might secure me the 
blessing of aiding you as one not altogether unworthy 
of the privilege. Pauline, will you not confide in me? 
Will you not tell me who gave you those fateful 
jewels? I believe I can but too well guess, but it is 
madness for you to refuse to make the confession.” 

“TI confess nothing, I will leave nothing to be im- 
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plied,” she said, hurriedly. “* Why do you come here 
to torment me, Mr. Freslifield, if that is your proper 
name ?” she added, with a slight shudder at the re- 
collections it conjured up. 

“Do not call it torment,” he said, pleadingly. 
“Pauline, it is simply insanity on your part, for you 
are but shielding one who cannot hope to escape long 
the penalties of his life of reckless crime, oue who 
has little claim on you save the mere accident of 
birth. Pauliue, he is an utter alien in all else. You, 
refined, accomplished, lovely, are no fitting child for 
a debased brute, who P 

“Whom Heaven has given me as my parent,” she 
said, reprovingly. “There is no distinction in this 
world between an evil and a good father as to a 
child’s duty, aud I will never forget the ties of blood 
and nature so long as I have streagth to fulfil their 
dictates.” 

“Then you confess it was he who gave you the 
jewels, and that it is for him you are suffering ?” ex- 
claimed Jonas, eagerly. 

“T confess nothing,” she said, impatiently. “ I will 
meet my fate as | can. The proofs will decide the 
conviction, and I will abide it.” 

“ And be tried for murder, perhaps; or at least 
have your punishment aggravated on that account,” 
he exclaimed, frantically. “ Pauline, you will drive 
me mad. I cannot bear it.” 

“T can,” she said, calmly. “ A few hours will de- 
cide my fate, yet lam unmoved. Mr, Freshifield, if 
you would give me consolation in my terrible trial be 
warned by the punishment I shall endure, and,” she 
added, in a lower tone, “ be a friend to my unhappy 
father. I sometimes faney he would have been very 
different had my mother lived to influence and to 
soothe him. For my sake try to keep him from 
deeper crime and from despair.” 

The tears were flowing down the haggard cheeks 
that had not known such moisture for many years of 
ceckless crime, the sunken, wild eyes floated in sooth- 
ing drops, that quenched their lard fever with gra- 
sious dew of penitence and holy reverence for a 
aature too sacred for imitation but not for blessed 
power to save and influence for good. 

“For your sake I would do all, forgive all, sacrifice 
all,” he murmured, in broken accents. “ But it will 
not be for long, Pauline. My life is blighted for 
ever, and I shall not long be able to endure the re- 
morse that your sufferiugs will burn into my very 
soul. And if Heaven should deliver you, as I sometimes 
think it must, if there is truth in the words men 
teach, then weep sometimes in your own pure hap- 
piness for the miserable outcast whose whole of good- 
uess and sunshine came from your angel power.” 

He rose as he spoke and raised her hand to his 
lips, while bending the knee before her, as if the poor 
prisoner had been a throned queen, then slowly and 
despairingly he walked to the door of the cell and 
tapped as the signal for egress from the gloomy apart- 
ment. But the look he cast ere the door was closed 
on the pale girl he quitted had a whole world of 
misery in its haggard despair. 

When Pauline was once more alone her thoughts 
and regrets turned rather on the absent author of her 
misfortunes than on herself and her sorrows. 

“ Poor fellow, and my poor, unhappy father,” she 
murmured, ‘ Uh, Heaven, have pity on them, for my 
sole trust is in thee, and ere long they will have none 
to help or soothe them in their gloomy hour of dan- 
ger, and it may be in death.” 








CHAPTER XLIITf. 
Hark! Heard ye not that piercing cry, 
Which shook the waves and rent the sky ? 
E’en now on yonder distant shores 
Weeps pale Despair, and writhing Anguish 
roars. 

Rutu Lovert’s tall, stately figure might have been 
she form of a giantess, and her features possessed a 
Gorgon power to petrify the spectator, to judge from 
the effect that her presence produced on the two whose 
snxious conference she interrupted, 

Estelle’s look was a mingling of imperious fury and 
li-concealed terror as she drew up her graceful 
head to its utmost height and prepared to pass the 
mtruder with a haughty displeasure at the insulence 
>of her unbidden appearance. 

Edgar Ponsford’s expression was of annoyance not 
anmixed with alarm, that was usually a stranger to 
ais high spirit, and the sneer he wore on his lips as 
he confronted the woman whose functions ia the 
household were so vague and suspicious had more of 
doubt than genuiue scorn in its bitterness, 

“ Stand aside, Ruth. Do you not see you obstruct 
my passage?” said the countess, haughtily, wait- 
ing for the bold woman to move at her approach, 

“T wish to speak with you and this man,” said the 
intruder, with a mien as undaunted as that of the 
young peeress herself, ‘and till my questions have 
been answered to my satisfaction I shall not stir, Lady 
Wont Sorell.” 











“Not at my bidding? You dare to resist my 
will?” said Estelle, half choking with indignation. 

YVoman, youare mad! Edgar, remove her if she 
still persist,” she continued, frenzied with passion 
at the insulting retort. 

“Let him touch me if he dare; he will find it 
like laying his hand on a withering brand,” returned 
Ruth, fiercely. “Man, stand off, Estelle, countess, 
beware! One word—one action now might ruin your 
every hope of happiness!” 

The two recoiled involuntarily. 

Tere was something in the look and tone of the 
speaker that dauuted them, iu gpite of the apparent 
madness that her words indicated. 

* Her brain must be touched, but it is as well to 
humour her,” whispered the countess to her com- 
panion—confederate as he might be called. “ Ruth, 
all this is rade and unbecoming your position, as you 
kuow, but I grant you have especial privileges, and 
I will indulge you this once, What is this fancy ? 
What do you want to know ?” 

“TT waut to know the secret of these plans and 
plottings,” returned Ruth, sharply. “I want to know 
that Quentin Oliphant is safe, and that you are pre- 
pared to risk all for him, and to be his wife—and none 

} Le hh 

“Ruth, you are insane—a maniac on that point!” 
exclaimed Estelle, angrily. “ What can it signify to 
you what becomes of a man in whom you can have 
no possible interest? Of course he is safe, and Lhave 
taken every necessary precaution for his estape, 
But as to being his wife—why am I to be expected to 
choose him from among a crowd of far more eligible 
suitors, and after his wild, disgracefal conduct, com- 
promising me in every way? It is absurd for me to 
stoop even to explain this, but I trust it will silence 
this irritating nonsense for ever.” 

“You mean to say that you will refuse to marry 
Lord Quentin, and complete my work—my cherished 
plans?” asked Ruth, sternly. 

“Certainly. Whatever doubt I may have had is 
all destroyed now. I shali not disgrace myself by 
wedding a murderer—an outlaw from his native laud 
—when the highest position in the land shortof royalty 
is at my command.” 

** Whois the real murderer?” hissed Ruth, in an 
undertone. “I ask you that, beautiful countess, If 
those fair hands are not stained with blood the guilt 
is on your stately head.” 

Ktuth herself could scarcely have anticipated the 
effect of her words on her auditors, 

Edgar’s brow contracted in a heavy frown, and he 
glanced uneasily and rapidly round, as if either for 
some means of defence or of escape, while his eyes 
glared on the audacious speaker as if he would faia 
have scorched her to ashes by his very gaze. 

3ut Lstelle’s whole blood vanished from her cheeks 
and lips for a brief moment, then returned with 
sudden and dangerous force to the interrupted cur- 
rent. 

“Woman, peace! You are overstepping every 
limit of indulgence!’’ she gasped. “Am I to be re- 
sponsible if two wild madmen risk their lives be- 
cause one is preferred to: another by one whose 
favour is certainly at her own free will to be- 
stow ?” 

“No, no, no—not at your free will,” replied Ruth, 
vehemently. “I tell you, girl, it is for me to dictate 
—ay, and { will have my way. Pauline Lovett shall 
be humbled to the very dust by your assumption of 
all she held most dear. She loved Quentin Oli- 
phant; she was prouder of being his betrothed than 
of her coronet. She must see you in possession of 
his heart and hand—ruling over all that was hers. 
Estelle De Vesci, it shall be so. Ihave ruled it, and 
so it shall be,” 

“ Pray why should I not order you to be expelled 
from my household for this wild bravado?” asked 
Estelle, with an appearance of haughty contempt 
that she did not feel. “ What security have you 
against my patience giving way even now, and my 
repeating the command to expel you from this apart- 
ment ?” 

“ Because you dare not, Countess of Mont Sorell— 
because even your menial guesses there is something 
more hidden beneath those words than empty buasts 
and insolence. Will you submit, aud be happy and 
at peace ?” 

“ Certainly not, unless I have some better reason 
to submit to such unwarranutable tyranny,” returned 
the girl, though her voice faltered as she spoke the 
words, aud her eyes wistfully cousulted those of her 
bold attendant. 

“Order that man from the place, and you shall 
have some idea ef the motive for yieldiug to my 
will,” said Ruth, calmly, as if the very imminence 
of the crisis gave her composure. “ Evil for us both 
would it be for any ear but yours even to gain ove 
faint whisper of what I have to say.” 

The countess hesitated, but a mixture of fear and 
curiosity and indiguation prompted her to put an 





end to the terrible suspense in which she was held by 
this frenzied woman. She would know the depth of 
the secret power she professed to wield; they 
whether true or false, a myth or a reality, she woulj 
act in more decision than now. 

“Leave us, Edgar,” she said. “I will gee you 
later to arrange all for your mission. Come to ms 
before I go out after luncheon, and I shall be pre. 
pared with my final orders.” 

The gamekeeper obeyed, though there was a doubt. 
ful look im his face as he quitted the room that spok 
of serious question in his mind as to the security ang 
the safety of the two females he left in solitary oon. 
ference, 

The door closed behind him ; his steps died away, 
till there was no fear of any eavesdropping, even hag 
he ventured on such presumption. 

Thea Estelle turned proudly and firmly to he 
daring companion. 

“Now, Rath Lovett, tell me once and for all what 
means this intolerable tyranny you attempt over my 
movements. actions, I will know; 1 will suffer 
anything rather than such degradation before ny 
own servanteand the world.” 

‘* You insist on it, proud, mistaken girl 2” said Rath 
with @ to of pitying softness in tone and look. 
“ You will rush on your fate, Pause ere you 
insist om eating of the fatal tree of knowledge. |: 
may be that, Eve, the deed might entail your 
expulsion from Paradise.” 

“ Better anythiag than such miserable tyranny a: 
this,” said the gitl, impetuously. ‘ Rath, I will know 
the truth.” 

“ Then know it now, and let the knowledge guy 
at your heart,” said the woman, angrily. 

Yet she paused ere she pronounced the fatal words, 
She looked with a kind of yearning fondness on th» 
pale, yet flashing features of the fair creature who 
stood defiantly before her, and when at length slic 
bent down and placed her lips to the expectant girls 
ear even then seemed loth to pase the Rubicor 
as it might be termed of her fate, 

“ Poor child, poor child,” she murmured, “ It was 
scarcely your sin ; ought it to be your punishment?” 
Then another mood seemed to come over her. 

“ Why should I pity one who has never shown the 
least consideration for me?” she said, more louily. 
“She has never studied me—never shown me geatle- 
ness or sympathy, though she owes her all to my 
agency. No. Lam an idiot to hesitate,” she continuei, 
as if struggling with her weakness, “It shall be 
spoken at whatever cost, and then matters may be 
on their more natural footing.” 

She again bent the head which had been somewhat 
raised to its natural position, and, placing her lips 
close to Estelle’s ear, she whispered a fow brief 
words. The whole transaction was not ofa minute's 
duration, the words were not more than a dozen in 
number, yet the effect produced was as startling as 
the lightning flash. 

Estelle gave one sharp, shrill cry, she gazed up 
wildly into the woman’s face, then her lips opened 
as it were spasmodically, so hard and rigid was theit 
tension as the words slowly came through the firm 
teeth. 

“Ts it trae—or a hideous faslehood ?” 

“Trae as the diamond on your finger—as tho smn 
above your head—as yon clear water that flows ix 
your park—yes, if I dare say it, true as the Gospel 
in the Holy Book,” was the reply. 

There was but too true a confirmation in the look 
and the tone that accompanied the words that Estelle 
could not, did not doubt in her inmost heart that 
the terrible revelation was a sure and fearful reality. 

The life hue faded from her face, the eyelids 
gradually closed over the brilliant orbs, the limbs re- 
laxed in their firm attitudes, and, slowly, gradually, 
but certainly, the young and beautiful Countess 0! 
Mont Sorell sank on the floor as unconscious ant 
helpless as the least cunsidered, least enviable ® 
sufferer on her own wide lands. 

Rath bent over her senseless form, and gazed 
her ashen face in half-inquisitive, hali-remorselt! 
silence, 

There was a glitter of gratified resentment in her 
dark eyes, yet the lips quivered as they touched 
the cold brow of the sufferer. 

“She would have it so. { was not in fault,” si? 
murmured. “Headstrong and proud, she would no 
be content to listen to truth. But this must - 
last. Others must not find her thus,” she continue’, 
rousing herself from her abstracted reverie. “ Pet- 
haps it will teach her a lesson that will not be $0 
forgotten.” 

She hastily lifted the sufferer from the 
and placed ber off a soft couch near the spot, th 
dextrously unfastening her dress, and applying 
strong bottle of essence with powerful effect, she 
soon. perceived a return of animation to the - 
features and a gasping sigh to the laboured en 
She quickly chafed the cold hands, and bathed tt 
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prow with skilful tenderness, till the eyes op»ned 
and a wild yet recognizing glance spoke of the 
gradual revival of nature’s powers. 

“Lie here still, I will be. back instantly,” she 
whispered to the patient. 

Gliding rapidly from the room, she closed the door 
behind her, and returned with a glass of refreshing 
wine ere Estelle was well aware of her absence. 

“ Here,” she said; “drink this, then we can speak. 
Child, be satisfied ; all depends even now on your 
own wise submission. Trust in me and all may yet 
be well.” 

The girl scarcely perhaps heeded the words, yet as 
they fell on her ears the bloom did revive in the ash- 
white cheeks and a gleam of hope shone from her 
eyes. 

“Ts it true?” again burst from her lips, “Oh, 
mercy, mercy, what shall I do?” 

“ Ah, I see you understand ; there is no real doubt 
in your heart,” sneered Ruth. ‘ Come, Estelle; be 
wise, cast yourself as it were on my support, my 
guidance, my knowledge, and all will go on as you 
have believed and wished.” 

“J would not be bard or cruel,” she resumed, 
aftera pause, “Child, you’are dearer to me than 
aught else in the world, Why will you be perverse 
enough to dare and to deserve my chastisément ?” 

They were strange words to be addressed to a 
wealthy peeress by an obscute, humble woman like 
the sister of Nicholas Lovett. Yet they were not re- 
sented as one might have expected from that proud 
nature, and the next minute her voice came gentle 
and fearful on Ruth’s expectant ears, 

“What can be done ?—what am I to expect ?” she 
groaned. “I cannot bear it. Ishould go mad!” 

“No,no. If such had been the result of the truth I 
should have been a frenzied lunatic years since,”’ said 
Ruth, sternly. “ Estelle, rouse yourself and listen. I 
will shield you—ay, and myself also—from the conse- 
quences of your own perverse crime and folly if you 
will trust in me. ‘Trust entirely and fully, for, mark 
me, any reserve or deception will but end in your 
misery and destruction. The words I uttered just 
now were known to my own breast alone till you 
forced them from my lips. Only one other has even 
a suspicion of the truth, and she—she could not 
prove it, no, not without my will, or against my 
powerful denial of the facts. Rouse yourself, girl ; 
the De Vesci biood should not be stagnant iu your 
veins, and the breast that nourished you did not 
yield you water instead of milk for your sustenance.” 

There was something inspiriting in her stirring 
words and upbraiding looks, and Estelle roused her- 
self with half-doubting hope from the deep dejection 
into which she had fallen, 

“What ain I to expect ?—what do you intend to 
do?” she asked, with a touch of sulkiness in her 
tone, 

“IT mean,” returned Ruth, “to keep inviolate the 
secret in my possession so long as. you pay to me 
the respect that I have a right to demand and the 
love that will repay some of the sacrifice that I have 
made for your sake, Child, child, you cau never 
guess the long years of suffering and struggle that I 
have borne, with but one hope to encourage, one 
memory to support and stimulate me.” 

Casting her arms suddenly round the slight figure 
of the young countess, she clasped her to her heart, 
and kissed her again and agaiad ia a very passion of 
irresistible tenderness. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
Come, let’s away to prison ; 
We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage, 
When thou dost ask me blessing I'll kneel down 
And ask of thee forgiveness; so we'll love, 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh. 

A CROWDED court, a hum of busy tongaes, and a 
whole battery of inquiring eyes were awaiting the 
advent of the young prisoner Pauline Lovett, upon 
whom rested the suspicion of complicity in a heinous 
crime committed under remarkable circumstances. 

Seldom had such interest. been created by any of 
the more romantic crimes than this vulgar one of rob- 
bery, even though connected as it seemed with a 
mysterious murder. 

But then her youth and beauty and the ramour that 
& yet deeper and more remarkable story was attached 
to her early life had invested her with a most over- 
powering interest in the eyes of the populace—ay, and 
among those who would have .resented being con- 
founded with the common throng. 

Thus there had been applications for seats from 
Privileged persons, and a thronging contention for 
tue small space that could be struggled for in the 
unreserved arena, till long ere the jadge had taken 

18 Seat every foot of room was occupied by the 
aDXlous audience, 

Poe length the object of all the speculation and 
; ® rumours and conjectures was conducted into the 

Curt by the rough yet not unkindly officiat who had 

charge of her. 





A general murmur spread through the court as 
she appeared, and looks were interchanged of utter 
astonishnient. 

Not that she was so much more lovely than report 
had whispered. The air of « confined cell, the 
anxiety of the past weeks, and the terrible ordeal 
which awaited her were little favourable to the reteu- 
tion of female loveliness, aud the bloom and girlish 
brightness that would have most probably dazzled 
the eyes of the crowd had gone under such adverse 
influences. 

But, though the exquisite features and graceful 
form were still there, even those attractions were 
scarcely the cause of those wondering looks, It was 
the unmistakeable purity of her whole expression, 
the thoughtful candour of her large, deep eyes, the 
delicacy of her whole appearance and deportment 
that carried so powerful an impression to the more 
susceptible of the beholders that she must be innocent 
—that it was simply incredible so fair and young and 
sweot acreature could have ever been accessory to 
so foul a crime. 

There was a hushed silence after a few moments, 
then the indi¢ctmént was read, and Pauline Lovett 
was called on to say whether she was guilty or not 
guilty of the crime with which she stood arraigned. 

Low and sweet, and clear as a music bell, or the 
flute-like notes of an Molian harp, came the answer 
on the oppressed air. 

“ Not guilty, my lord!” 

There was no bravado in the tone, still less a 
weak pleading for mercy in its low steadiness of ac- 
cent. 

It told to all that Pauline Lovett must have been 
placed in that fearful position by some circumstances 
that were as yet a mystery and without guilt to her- 
self in their misfortune or crime. 

He, the unhappy Stanley Brereton, whose terrible 
duty it was to press the hateful charge, who had 
vowed to see justice done and to trace out the mur- 
derer of his unfortunate client through every tangle 
of the tortuous web, heard that beloved voice, he 
gazed on those abgel features; the frightful vision of 
what might be in store for that delicate and innovent 
one flashed burningly over his brain, and he well 
bigh cast from him duty, honour, pride, and rushed 
from the court a compromised and branded man. 

Bat at the moment when that sore temptation came 
over him, when he was taking a long and lingering 
look at Pauline’s pale, calm face, she raised her eyes, 
and they met his in a sudden and speaking gaze. 

Like an inspiration was that noble and thoughtful 
look of the accused girl. It told of her own stern, 
unflinching courage, and the victory she had won 
over fear or doubt. It spoke to Stanley the sole 
guerdon which she demanded for her priceless love, 
that the man she thus chose should be worthy of her 
high and pure nature, and sympathize with her in her 
sacrifice to right, 

He resumed his former rigid, determined attitude 
and prepared to fulfil his stern duty even as Pauline 
would sustain hers. 

It would avail little to recapitulate the facts already 
known to the reader. 

The jewels were positively sworn to by Jonas 
Freshfield and the servants of the murdered man as 
having been in his possession at the date of the 
crime, 

Then the kalf-frightened but spiteful Manton 
proved their having been seen by her in possession 
of the prisoner at Lady Alice Vernon's, and she added 
some needless but condemning details as to the sin- 
gular habits of the young governess, her wanderings, 
and her sad and secluded tastes, during her resi- 
dence at the Chase. 

All seemed clear, and without shadow of doubt, 
against the young girl’s innocence, Yet still when 
she was called on for her defence every one had a 
secret clinging to the belief that she would be able to 
clear herself from the imputations thus cast on her 
and to throw on another the guilt of the crime. 

“ Pauline Lovett,” said the judge, addressing her 
with an involuntary compassion in his tone, * what 
have you to say to this charge? You have no counsel 
to assist you in your defence, and I should theréfore 
desiré to extend as much indulgence to you as the 
circuthstances will permit, You are so young, your 
sex, in itself, so strong a plea that I would willingly 
trust yeu have at the very least some extenuating 
circumstances to plead, some confederate who has 
drawn you on to aid in his deeper guilt, Where did 
you get these stolen jewels? That is the question 
on which all turns. What is your explanation as to 
your possession of them?” 

“ Nothing,” came sadly and slowly on the ears of 
the eagerly expectant multitude, “ nothing.” 

There was an actual murmur of disappointment, 
which was quickly silenced by the ushers, and the 
judge resumed: 

“ Surely you do not belie your plea of ‘ Not Guilty ;’ 
vou do not confess having committed the crime?” 





“No, no,” burst involuntarily from her lips; ‘* I cat- 
not do that.” 
~ “Then be advised, State the simple truth, and 
the court will be as lenient as may be possible ugder 
the cireumstances,” urged the judge, kindly. 

“Your lordship is most kind, most merdiful,” she 
returned, sadty, “ but I have nothing to say, nothiug 
to confess.” 

There was a slight cry, or rather groan, at this 
stage of the proceedings, «nd a bustling coufagion in 
the crowd, as if some one was forcing a way through 
the mass. 

But the reproving eye of the judge, and the yield- 
ing of the throng soon put an end to the disturbance, 
and few noted among tho nnmber of all ages and. 
forms and sexés in the crowd that a broad, burly 
man, closely enveloped in 4 rough coat, and with « 
shawl tightly folded round his mouth and chin, forced 
his passage and hastily left the court. 

When he reached the open air he hastened wit! 
irregular, rapid strides along the busy streets till ho 
was at least a mile or more from the spot. 

Yet ever and anon as he walked on his lips would 
move and half-audible words escaped him, : 

“That girl’s a trump, she’s a regular trump, and I 
am a villain, Well, well, she was born au angel, 
aud [am become a demon.” 

The little disturbance soon passed away, tliéh ut- 
divided attention was onoe more riveted ou Patelino 
and her judge. 

“Are you aware of the consequences of this -ob- 
stinacy ?” asked the judge, with a darkening brow. 

“Tt matters not, 1 cannot change,” sho rephied. 

Her eyes were not raised, her whole soul was in 
other days—other scenes. She had but one fixed 
idea and thought, aud that was that sho must do 
her duty and that Stanley had done his. ‘he throng, 
the disgrace, the punishment, were swallowed up in 
that one feeling. She was prepared for all, and ¢ould 
bear all; even the inevitable if reluctant verdict of 
the jury which followed her refusal. 

“ This is a most melancholy and painful business,”’ 
continued the judge, “My own belief is sovtainly 
that you have been dragyed into this fearful orime 
by one more guilty than yourself, wad thet thé jewels 
were abstracted at the time the nitirdér was commit- 
ted. Still it has been so clearly proved that you had 
them in your possession, and in all probability with 
the knowledge that they were stolen, that I ami com 
pelled by my duty to pass a sentence on you accord- 
ing to the evidence bufvre me. And though in cor- 
sideration of the circumstances thus stated I will 
make your punishment as light as is possible consis- 
teutly with the worst featares of the case, you will be 
liable to a still more severe seutence should a yet more 
heinous crime be proved against you. Ag: it is the 
sentence of the court is that you shall be imprisened 
for three years, though without hard labour; and 
in the meantime it is possible that evidence may be 
obtained which will either deepen pr mitigate your 
punishment.” 

There was a general murmur of regret, albeit the 
better judgment of the people could not but confess 
the justice of the sentence in the absence of all de- 
fence or even confession to extenuate the crime. 

Pauline herself could scarcely turn pader than be- 
fore, but an uncontrollable shiver, d quivering of the 
lips showed the secret agony of her young and girlish 
and delicate spirit. Butshe did not attempt to speak 
nor evén shrink from the officials who came to con- 
duct her from the dock to the prison; whicly was tc 
be so long her gloomy, terrible home. 

He was there—that good and noble and true lover 
who had never deserted her in her most deép and 
trying hour. 

Yes, Stanley Brereton reached the prison ord shé 
again entered its walls, and his earnestness obtained 
by special grace a few moments’ interview with the 
white and shivering girl. : 

The excitement and the suspense were over now, 
and she well nigh gave way under the exhatstion 
and agony of the ordeal she had suffered, so bravely. 

Her very limbs refaséd to support ler, and she gank 
on the low couch in utter powerlessness to résisi,the 
feebleness that overcame her. ! 

Thus Stanley found her when le entered the 
gloomy cell, to which a golden key in addition tp 
his known position alone admitted him. 

“ Pauline—my own—my beloved,” sounded in her 
ears, and she suddenly raised her drooping head pnd 
by a brave effort conqueved thie’ deadly feititnesd o/ 
her spirit. 

“No, no, generous Stanley; you havedone enough 
and more than enough toe prove your truth and your 
nobleness,” she said, “If you would not add to my 
misery—make me more unhappy tlian L am+b im 
plore you to leave and to forget me, im your own 
brighter prospeets. Or if you ever do casta glance 
back on your acquaintance with the’ unhappy one 
whom you saved trom death, and have cheered and 
supported during every trial of her miserable lifé 
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then remember that you have been the sole sunshine 
that has cast one warm ray since—since she knew the 
truth.” 

8be could bear no more. 

The tears choked her voice, and suppressed sobs 
shook her delicate frame convulsively. 

For the first time Stanley took her in his arms and 
hushed her like a weeping child till the paroxysm 
had passed, and the noble firmness of her nature had 
once again asserted itself. 

“Hear me, Pauline,” he said, gravely and solemnly, 
as sho froed herself,from his arms with a remorseful 
start ; “ you are the sole bride I will ever have on 
earth. Andshould our lives not be spared to cement 
our uvion here then I shall wait to claim my Pauline 
iv that angel land to which I believe she belongs.” 

It was a strange betrothal in that felon cell. 


(To be continued.) 





ADA ARGYLE, 


OHAPTER XL. 


Frep RASHLEIGH again sought an opportunity 
to offer the pencil to Ada, but he could not catch her 
eyo, and he saw, as she sat with her face partly 
averted from him, that she was engaged in tear.ng 
off the words which he had written. 

This was natural enough, and did not add to his 
perturbation. His alarm indeed diminished as he 
reflected that she had not written a negative answer, 
which would have required only a monosyllable, that 
she had not even shaken her head, and that she had 
certainly blushed, and shown much agitation, on 
reading the indirect avowal of his love. 

Yet, on the other hand, she had gone away from 
him; and that fact he feared was unfavourably 
significant. 

Determined to get some reply, he took another 
sheet of music, and was about to write again when 
he saw that Arabella’s piece was nearly finished, 
and he was obliged to postpone his design and re- 
ceived some playful reproofs for his inexpertness in 
assisting the performer, who, however, accepted his 
apologies and his compliments on her playing, and 
was easily started off again on “a love of a piece 
quite new and one of Wallace’s very best.” 

The complacent lady agreed to turn over the pages 
herself this time as it embarrassed her to have them 
touched a second too soon or too late, and to this 
arrangement Frederick very gladly consented. 

There was no difficulty now in writing his second 
note, which was as follows: 

“May I call and see you at eleven to-morrow 
morning ?”’ 

He succeeded in handing this with the pencil to 
Ada without attracting the attention of her sister, 
and to his delight he saw that she at once proceeded 
to write a reply. 

It was not in one word or two! There seemed, 
as she wrote, to be at least a dozen, and while he 
was wondering what they could be she tore off the 
writing, and held it between her fingers until he 
found an opportunity of stepping to her side and 
taking it. 

Retarning to his post, he quickly read the follow- 
ing words: 

** Certainly. 
Rashleigh at any time.’ 

Not much encouragement in that certainly. It 
was very chilling and quite non-commitial Still 
there was room for hope, and while this was the 
= he would not despond, however much he might 

ear. 

He stayed no longer than until the fatigued Ara- 
bella abandoned the piano, and she was by no means 
displeased that he did not once ask Ada to play or 
sing. 

“Tt was not quite politein him,” she said to her 
—_ after he had gone ; “ but he probably forgot 
i 

Ada did not need consolation on that score, and 
she was satisfied that sho had succeeded in conceal- 
ing from her usually watchful sister all evidence 
of the emotions which had agitated her. 

Mrs. Argyle had not descended to the parlour, 
having a rheumatic ankle, which made it extremely 
difficult for her to get downstairs, but she had sent 
her exouse to Mr. Kashleigh, and hoped she should 
see him some other day if he intended to favour them 
with another visit. 

Fred hoped so too. 

Howit was that Ada told no one of Mr. Rashleigh’s 
intention to call at eleven o'clock the next morning 
we must letve the reader to guess, confessing our 
own inability to solve the problem ; but certain it 
was that even when she saw Arabella array herself 
for a walk about the middle of the forenoon she gave 
her no warning that any company was expected. 

Nor did the elder sister ask Ada’s companionship 
in her walk, as was sometimes her custom, and if 
any one had taken notice of the quarter in which she 
chose on that particular morning to take the air it 





We shall be most happy to see Mr. 





would have beon found to be at a not very remote 
distance from Mr. Rashleigh’s hotel. 

Frederick saw and avoided her, and at exactly 
eleven o’clock he rang the bell at Mr. Argyle’s house, 
and was shown into a parlour, where Ada did not 
await him certainly, but she soon descended to meet 
him, very tastefully arrayed, blushing very much 
and looking very much frightened. 

The hand which she gave her visitor was very cold, 
her red cheeks became quickly pale, and her lips 
trembled a little as she spoke even the words of a 
very common salutation. 

What that interview might have resulted in we 
will not venture to conjecture, for while the lover, 
resolving to seize Time by the forelock now, was in 
the midst of a most earnest and burning declaration 
of his love, to which Ada, seated on the sofa with 
averted face, was tremblingly listening, Mrs. Argyle’s 
voice was heard from the top of the stairs calling 
upon her daughter to come and assist her dqwn. 

‘I must see Mr. Rashleigh this time,” she said, 
. if hy costs me a good many extra twinges after I go 

ack,’” 

Fred heard her ina sort of desperation, being con- 
vinced that she would sit him out and that Ara- 
bella would soon return. 

So there would be another chance lost; and in the 
evening his powerful rival would have the field, for 
he himself would not dare to come again so soon 
unless specially asked, of which there was little pro- 
bability. 

But through all the clouds of doubt and fear the 
star of hope still shone, for had not Ada listened to 
him without rebuke while he told the story of his 
uncontrollable love ? 

Surely, he thought, if she were irrecoverably lost 
to him she would have stopped him at the very first 
utterance of his impassioned words. 

Surely she would, even on the preceding evening, 
have found means to check his hopeless presump- 
tion. 

However Mrs. Argyle was very glad to see Frede- 
rick, and she entertained him for a long while witha 
minute account of her ailings and of the diverse 
opinions of the physicians in regard to them. 

Then she talked another while about Tom, and 
expressed her pleasure at Mr. Rashleigh having met 
him, and at the news he had brought of her dear 
son’s health and safety. 

Then her husband became the topic of conversa- 
tion, and she described his condition and the en- 
couraging symptoms of his improvement, after 
which she begged Mr. Rashleigh would go and see 
him, as she was sufe that a visit from him would 
give Mr. Argyle a very great deal of pleasure. 

Frederick replied that he would be most happy 
to see him, and said that he had called at the asylum 
for that purpose on the preceding day, and had been 
refused admittance to Mr. Argyle’s presence. 

** Refused!’ replied the lady. “Oh, that must 
not be. They did not know your claims or my 
husband’s regard for you. I will give you a note, 
or, better still, Ada shall go with you. She has not 
been out to-day, and she needs the air, and he will 
be so delighted to see you both. Come, Ada, get your 
things on ; and you can bring Mr. Rashleigh back to 
dinner with you.” 

Ada hesitated a moment, but did not see how she 
could decline, and in a few minutes she was arrayed 
for the walk, looking more witching than ever, but 
not without a sense of concealment, which seemed 
to her almost like guilt. 

Mr. Argyle was destined to receive but a brief 
visit from his daughter and his friend on that day, 
for, although the asylum was only about a mile 
distant, in the suburbs, these young people occupied 

more than an hour in getting there. 

They certainly did not take the most direct 
route; they walked very slowly, and it must be ad- 
mitted that they passed the institution which they 
were in search of without observing it, and were 
obliged to retrace their steps something like twice 
the distance of their original walk. 

What they found to talk about during all this 
time ve are not going to divulge—certainly not in 


deta: 

Fred told the story of his love at last, and told it 
very well, and the fact that Ada listened to it so in- 
tently must be proof that she did not hear it with 
indifference, and that she believed herself no longer 
bound by her promise to her mother in regard to 
Walsingham. 

She had tendered the apology which she had agreed 
to make; it had not been accepted, it had been per- 
sistently refused, and an hour's debate and de- 
lay had wrung no farther concession from either 


rty. 

True the captious lover had gone away promis- 
ing to return the next evening, but Ada had no rea- 
son to suppose that he would come back in any 
more yielding mood. 

She certainly did not wish that he should; she 
only desired to be released from him in a way that 
should not conflict with her duty and her promise 
to her mother. 





She felt sure that as affairs now stood she had g 
right to listen to Mr. Rashleigh’s avowal, and if be. 
fore this protracted interview was at an end he did 
not win from her a direct. confession of love he at 
least obtained abundant cause for hope that ho had 
an interest in her heart. 

To his appeals for Seg or dgpane: she did not in. 
deed respond in words, but he was sure there was 
no look of rebuke in those moist eyes, which worg 
turned upon him only for a moment, then iustautly 
averted. 

Had she tried to reply? 

Had she refrained from speaking only to avoid 
giving him pain? 

He could not bear this terrible suspense: 

“Tell me, dear Miss Argyle,’’ he said, implor. 
ingly ; “tell me that you do not forbid me to 

° e ” 


They were still walking. They wore drawing ncar 
the asylum grounds. 

Ada’s eyes were downcast, and she did not reply 
until repeatedly and earnestly importuned to speak 
—importuned almost in a voice of anguish. 

But she spoke at last, in lowest tones—just mur. 
mured, and faintly caught by the lover's ears, yot 
sounding to him like the most entrancing melody 
which ever ravished human heart : 

“ No; I do not forbid you.” 

How earnestly the happy youth thanked his fair 
companion for these joy-inspiring words we need not 


say. 

He did not urge her farther then—nay, she would 
not hear more, for in her embarrassment she hurried 
on, entered the gateway of the court, and preceded 
him up the wide gravelled walk which led to the 
asylum. 

‘hey were soon in the presence of Mr. Argyle, who 
was delighted to see Rashleigh, and his boisterous 
greeting and great volubility gave Ada ample oppor- 
tunity to recover her composure. 

‘heir time was now so limited before the dinner 
hour that they made only a brief stay, but the unfor. 
tunate man easily exacted a promise from Fred to 
call again the next day. 

“How long are you going to be with us?” he 
asked, eagerly. 

Frederick did not know. He should probably stay 
a week, he said, perhaps longer. It would depend 
on circumstances. 

“A week!” replied the lunatic, “ Well, that’s 

good! ‘That’s very good! But I wish it were 
longer. You must come and see me every day!” 
_ Fred said he would do so if they would let him 
in. 
“Let youin! Who is to hinder?’ said Argyle. 
“T’m master here. I manage this concern. I'll give 
you a ticket!” 

He seized a pen, and was looking for paper when 
Ada said: 

“ Never mind it now, papa. We are ina hurry. 
You shall give him a ticket the next time ho 
comes !” 

“Allright. I'll have it ready. Ah, I wish you 
lived here, Rashleigh !”’ 

Then, after staring hard first at the young man 
then at Ada, he added: 

* And—and I wish something else. I know! 
You're a handsome couple! Beautiful! Splendid! 
I'll tell you a secret.” 

He caught hold of Fred’s coat-collar, and drew 
him nearer as he sal, in a very loud voice : 

“I don't like Walsingham! Nota bit of it! I’m 
tired of him! Ha,ha! Ho,ho! He’d never havo 
stood by usas you did onthe wreck. Never! You're 
atramp! I doubt whether Ada would have been 
alive to-day if it had not been for you. Ido! Ha, 
a Good-bye! Come again! Yours respect- 

u ly ” 

‘The rapidity with which all this was uttered left 
no chance for reply. , 

Ada, abashed, sought to check him, but, finding 
it useless, hastened out of the room and waited in 
the large hall for her escort, who soon rejoined her 
laughing, and being careful not to seem to look at 
her blushes. 

“ He is worse,” she said, after a whilo, “and has 
a daily fever and a pain in his head. But his phy- 
sicians say that the physical disease which these 
symptoms betoken may result in the entire cure o 
his mental malady. Perhaps they say this only to 
encourage us, but I cannot believe that my dear 
ther is always to remain like this.’’ 

Sobs succeeded this speech—sobs which perhaps 
afforded a relief for more than one emotion, but 
they were all set down by Fred to the credit of 
= affection, to which at least they were partly 

ue. 

Of course he gave Ada all the encouragement he 
could in regard to her father’s restoration, and he 
seized the ya my to bring back the conversa 
tion to the engroSsing topic of his thoughts by #ay- 
ing with a smile that he hoped Mr. Argyle’s cure 
would not work a change in the sentiments he 
just expressed. 

Ada blushed and smiled as she replied: 
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“ We must hasten for we shall certainly be late 
for dinner.” ‘ 

«] will hurry asmuch as you please, Miss Argyle,” 
replied the —_ man, quickening his steps to keep 
at her side, for she seemed to be trying to run awa: 
from him, “ but at our most rapid pace we shall 
havo full fifteen minutes’ walk, and there is plenty 
of time for you to make me the happiest of men 
by telling me that you love me. I know, dear Ada, 
that I am very bold and premnsteres to say this, 
but you have already told me that I might hope. 


> 


Pray say the rest.’ 


“Thave said,” replied the agitated girl, “that I | tha 


would not forbid you to hope—but I ought to have 
added, ‘if I am permitted to have my own way.’ ” 

“Thanks, Miss Argyle! A thousand thanks! 
Then you certainly can tell me that you love me— 
or—that you will try to do so.” 

“T surely shall not try,” she replied, smiling. 

Rashleigh understood this, and would have done 
so even had he not seen the blush which accompa- 
nied it. 

He thanked her again and again with great ear- 
nestness and he succeeded before reaching the end 
of their walk in making pretty sure that there would 
be no obstacle now in his way except the difficulty 
of obtaining the mother’s consent. 

He became convinced, although she did not say 
it directly, that Ada had never entertained any 
real love for Walsingham, and that whatever regard 
she had had for him had been utterly annihilated by 
his recent arrogant and ungenerous conduct. 

She seemed to think of him only with repug- 
nance and dread, and Fred felt confident that no 
mother with a spark of humanity in her breast would 
force a beloved daughter into such an alliance. 

So he became sanguine and light-hearted, and 
when they reached home his spirits were so exube- 
rant, and he so sparkled with wit and vivacity, that 
Mrs. Argyle was perfectly charmed with him, and 
wished in her heart that Walsingham was a little 
more like him. 

Perhaps she too was “ tired of Walsingham ’’— 
weary of his formality and primness and of his ex- 
tremely dignified deportment. ; 

Perhaps she had had overdoses of all this for a 


long year past, and enjoyed the contrast with | alar 


greater relish and zest for that very reason. 

Fred was polite to all, but talked most during 
dinner and the after-dinner hour to Arabella, be- 
cause she would talk to him. 

So that the stately old lady began to hope that 
she should have Mr. Rashleigh for a son-in-law, al- 
though notin the way that Fred and Ada hoped. In 
the way that Ada hoped, did we say? Yes—why 
should we deny it? Ada loved him dearly. She 
could not hide this fact from herself, and she did not 
want to conceal it from him a moment longer than 
duty required. 

She was sure he already knew it, for although she 
had not expressly confessed it her looks and 
language had fallen little short of such an avowal. 

Frederick took his leavean hour after dinner, not 
without having received a very pressing invitation 
to call often during his sojourn, but he did not feel 
quite at liberty to go again in the evening. 

Walsingham went, however, It was an adjourned 
necting with him,and as he had quite magnani- 
mously resolved to forgive Ada and take her back 
into his favour without farther apology than she 
oe i he was sanguine of being very joyously 

eceived, 

The sight of Frederick on the preceding evening 
had had much to do with this resolution, but it had 
not shaken his faith in the potency of his own in- 
fluence over Ada and her mother. 

He remained, of course, in blissful ignorance of 
the events of the day, and he made his call early in 
order that the business part of his interview might 
be concluded without interruption. 

But Mr. Walsingham did not see Miss Argyle. 
To his astonishment he was told that she was ill and 
uot able to receive company. 

This was true, too, for the extreme excitement 
through which the young lady had passed had 

rought on a severe nervous headache, and she 
Was only too glad thus to escape meeting her visitor. 

Her illness continued through the next day, and 
was accompanied by many new nervous symptoms 
- by extreme dejection, but late in the afternoon 
she made a full confession to her mother of the 
state of her heart and of the utter impossibility of 

_— again receiving Mr. Walsingham as a lover. 
B he would not engage herself to Mr. Rashleigh 
Without her mother’s consent, which she supposed 

ould not be given, as he was very poor; but she 
Would not marry Walsingham. 

— Was ready to die or to go to the rack, or to 

r cept any other torture, as a punishment for her 

pry mayen , but she had done with Walsingham now 
er. 

Mrs, Argyle was astounded, and began seriously 
= —s Pg cus lunacy ae ection, and 

Cue a had not caught it her frequent 
Visits at the asylum. 7 ‘ , 


ject 





Yet she did not feel so bad about breaking off the 
match with the banker as she did about her 
daughter’s avowed love for this impecunious young 
man. 

The former event she had become accustomed to 
contemplate as highly probable, and she knew of 
the haughty suitor’s refusal to accept Ada’s apology 
on the preceding evening—an apology which the 
mother had promised should be the last to be ex- 
acted from her child. 

She would not recede from this pledge, and she 
knew nothing of Walsingham’s purpose to yield, so 
t this part of the young lady’s resolution added 
little to her previous cause for vexation. 

It was Ada’s direct avowal of love for Rashleigh 
which now most distressed her. 

If she could have had one wealthy son-in-law she 
would have been satisfied, and Arabella, whom she 
considered in danger of being an old maid, might 
have married Fred and welcome. 

But Ada was the trump card of this manceuvring 
mamma, and the thought of giving her up to ba the 
wife of a poor man seemed to drive her nearly dis- 
tracted. - 

“Never was poor woman so harassed,” she said. 
“T shall be in the asylum myself in a month—I 
know I shall.” 

Ada comforted her and promised at once to refuse 
Mr. Rashleigh if it would restore her peace of mind. 

“T will never married,” she said. ‘“ We will 
always live together, and if poverty come we will 
bear it with resignation and cheerfulness.” 

The mother listened impatiently to all this, but 
Ada was so evidently ill that she would not far- 
ther agitate her then by discussing the exciting sub- 


It was agreed that she should see neither of her 
suitors until she was quite well, and in the mean- 
time Mrs. Argyle would have leisure to decide upon 
what action the woyty ow | demanded. 

Ada’s health was to be the first consideration, for, 
with all the old lady’s worldliness, she had a mother’s 
heart, and she would have seen both the suitors at 
the bottom of the sea rather than that her daughter's 
life or reason should be endangered. 

The slightest illness of her children always 
med her, for she had lost one daughter by that 
fell disease, consumption, and her maternal affec- 
rn was never so manifest as when they were un- 
well. 

She had believed that she consulted Ada’s truest 
welfare and happiness by promoting her marriage 
with Walsingham, but now she doubted this, though 
she did not yet abandon all hope that her daughter 
might be reconciled to the match and that the 
banker would show himself more placable and more 
worthy of her. 

Thus matters stood for the remainder of that day 
and the next, both suitors calling or sending fre- 
quently to inquire after the fair invalid, who had 
now become an object of decided competition, and 
had in consequence found her position in every way 
embarrassing. 

Arabella, who was not in her sister’s confidence, 
and from whom the confessions of the latter had 
been kept strictly secret, was greatly vexed because 
Mr. Rashleigh did not come in when he called to 
inquire after Ada’s health. 

“ As if nobody was of any consequence but Ada,” 
she said, “ who has only a slight headache after all. 
But perhaps he thinks that the house must be kept 

uiet,’ 
' She would not part with her own illusions, al- 
though she began to suspect them to be such, and 
she thought it preposterous that l’rederick should 
show such attention to her sister. 

“ Of course,” she said, “it is only because they 
were shipwrecked together, and all that; but he 
ought to have sense enough to remember that she is 
engaged to be married.” 

For she believed still that the engagement would 
be renewed, or rather that it could not yet be re- 
garded as definitively broken off. 

On the next day, being the third after Rash- 
leigh’s declaration, an event occurred which changed 
the whole aspect of affairs. 

There came a letter from Tom Argyle to his 
mother, containing the very important disclosure 
that Frederick Rashleigh—instead of being a poor 
young man and a salaried clerk, as had been sup- 
posed—was a gentleman of large property. 

Tom, despite his protestations to the contrary, 
had been prevailed on by Mrs. Blenheim to remain 
at her house instead of returning to the “* Waver- 
ley,” and from her he had learned this fact, very 
greatly to his own amazement. 

How Frederick had acquired his wealth she had 
not said, but she assured her visitor of the certainty 
of her statement, and referred him for confirmation 
— if he felt interested in the subject—to her lawyer, 
who kuew all about it. 

Of course all this was done by Mrs. Blenheim 
with a design, for she well know that young Argyle 
wonld send the news home in his next letter. 

“ Fred cannot very well proclaim it himself,” she 





said to Alice, “‘so we must doit forhim. It will 
naturally have some weight with Ada’s mother.” 

Mrs. Argyle perused this letter with the most un- 
bounded amazement and—we are happy toadd— 
with the most intense satisfaction also. 

She decided at once that if the story proved to be 
true poor dear Ada should be made happy with the 
man of her choice, for even she was out of all pa- 
tience with Walsingham, and she was not disposed 
even to give him another hearing. 

It would be delightful to dismiss him before he 
took voluntary leave, and she was sure he would 
have only himself to blame for his rejection. 

When the old lady had come to these conclusions 
she did not hasten to proclaim them to her daughters, 
nor did she at once reveal to them, or either of them, 
the important part of her son’s letter. 

She thought it rather strange that. Rashleigh had 
said nothing to Ada of his changed fortunes, but 
still she respected him the more for his silence on 
this head, and she promised herself the plea- 
sure of being the first to communicate these good 
tidings. 

But she resolved to make sure of them first, and 
to this end she gave orders that when Mr. Rashleigh 
called again to inquire after Ada’s health he should 
be asked in, and should be told that Mrs, Argyle 
wished to see him. 

She had not long to wait, for Frederick was in the 
habit of calling twice a day ; and about eleven o’clock 
on the same morning on which Tom’s letter was re- 
ceived he came. 

The message from Mrs. Argyle threw him into 
much trepidation, for he could not doubt that Ada 
had told her of his offer, and that he had been sum- 
moned to hear his fate. 

He was not in a hopeful mood; he feared ho was 
to meet a harsh reception for his presumption and 
a@ peremptory dismissal, for,as we have seen, he 
knew how great had been the mother’s anxiety to 
obtain Mr. Walsingham for her son-in-law. 

He partly recovered his self-possession before he 
heard the lame lady slowly descending the stairs, 
and as, with ready politeness, he hastened to assist 
her down he was rewarded with abundant thanks 
and a gracious demeanour which partly dissipated 
his fears. 

When the old lady had closed the parlour door 
and taken a seat upon one of the sofas she at once 
proceeded to business by taking out Tom’s letter 
and giving it to her visitor to read, which he imme- 
diately began to do with no little surprise; and as 
the epistle, besides proclaiming his wealth, was most 
lavish of his praises, hefound himself slightly blush- 
ing with embarrassment before he had finished its 
perusal, 

When he had refolded and handed the letter back 
to Mrs. Argyle she said, with much formality, yet 
not without a certain degree of suavity : 

‘Circumstances which have recently come to my 
knowledge, Mr. Rashleigh, give me the right, [ 
believe, to ask if the contents of that letter axe 
trae?” 

ocd are not true, madam,” replied Fred, witha 
smile. 

“‘ Not true ?” the lady asked, with evident concern, 

“ No, madam; I am not half as good or clever 
as lamrepresented there. Your son is quite mis- 
taken.” 

“Oh, ho, Perhaps youare too modest,” returned 
Mrs. Argyle, now laughing in turn. “I have really 
great confidence in ‘lom’s judgment of character. 
But it was really not to that point that my inquiry 
tended. I think you understand me?” 

Yes, Fred thought he did; so he proceeded 
to make a confession of his wealth, and not oo 
that but he told the whole story of the way in whic 
he had acquired it. 

His listener was very greatly interested, for sho 
had heard from her husband and from Ada all the 
particulars of Rashleigh’s heroic conduct in rescu- 
ing the Blenheims ; but she had known nothing of 
their subsequent history until now. 

(To be continued.) 


LORD DANE’S ERROR. 
—_>—— 
CHAPTER XVI. 

Ir was not till Perdita had been in charge of Lord 
Dane a little more than two weeks that he began to 
show any marked signs of convalescence, and the 
first indication he gave of that improvement was by 
watching her. 

Caneonted, as she believed her real self to be, be- 
neath the large cap, the tortoise-shell glasses, and 
stuff gown of Mrs. Croft, Perdita could scarcely 
control her uneasiness under this constant obser- 
vance. , 

After what the valet had made her believe, after 
hearing from Heath that Lord Dane loved Sybil so 
madly, she felt that to have him recoguize her thus 
disguised would humiliate her more than sho could. 
bear, 
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. She had too much pride and sensitiveness to be 
willing that this lordly triflor should know or sus- 
pect how dear he was to her. She would have gone 
away at once, but she knew that he was not yet 
out of danger, and she feared to leave him to the 
care of those servants to whom he already owed this 
illness. 

She tried to be still more guarded towards him, 
she always spoke in a low and disguised voice, she 
approached him in sucha manner as to keep him 
from looking directly into her face, and she counter- 
feited as much as her pliant.and elastic young form 
would'let her the slow, awkward gait and movement 
of age. 

But all would not do. Something in this pretended 
old woman that he could not define himself re- 
minded Lord Dane of the sparkling and piquant 
young girl he had looked for so long in vain; and 
one evening as she stood dropping his medicine into 
a spoon he put up his hand and slipped off her glasses 
in spite of the band with which they had been care- 
fully secured, 

Perdita caught them as they were coming off, bat 
she could not stay their fall. 

The earl seized her hand in his. 

He leaned from the bed in spite of his weakness 
and held her little hands pressed in his with convul- 
sive energy. 

His wild, bright eyes devoured this sweet, startled 
face which drooped away from his looks as flowers 
beneath the fervour of the sun's too-vivid rays. 

Then he seemed to renember something. His 
lips whitened and curved in a bitter smile as he 

said: 

“Sybil, if you had loved me asI did you, you 
would haye been Lady Dane in reality to-day, instead 
of the wife of a villain. Shall I ever be strong 
enough to kill him, | wonder ?” 

As he uttered these words his factitious strength 
deserted him and he fell back fainting upon his 
pillow. 

His excitement had exhausted him already. 

Perdita hastened to administer restoratives. 

Then as he seemed recovering she calmly resumed 
the glasses that had been so roughly torn off. His 
calling her Sybil had calmed her as nothing else 
could have done. 

When he had first seized her hands, bending that 
look of passiouate joy upon her confused face, all her 
being had seemed to spring upin gladness to meet 
it, but when immediately he addressed her in that 
bitter voice and called her “ Sybil” she turned chill 
and calm again, 

“Tt is as the doctor feared,” sho said to herself; 
“the injuries upon his head have affected his brain. 
He does not even remember me well enough to dis- 
tinguish me from that shallow-hearted and selfish 
creatura whom Volney has married. Yes, he has 
quite forgotten me.” 

Tho earl caught her hand again. 

“ Why do you cover your eyes with those horrible 
things? If you knew how like heaven it is to me 
to see thom you would not. Ah, Sybil, I loved you 
too, and 1 would not have deceived you.” 

Perdita strove gently to release her hand and half 
averted her pale face. 

He called her Sybil and he might be delirious still, 
but his voice was as thrilling and impassioned as a 
sane man’s, and his eyes pierced her to the son). 

** Will you tell me,” he continued, clinging still 
to the little throbbing hand, “ how I came here in 
this lonely, silent room which is so strange to me? 
I should think I was in heaven if you did not look so 
coldly and shrink so from me. Have you left Heath ? 
Forgive me,” he added as Perdita strove with more 
violence and released herself, “ bat I cannot bear to 
live and know that youare his wife. Ihave suffered 
the torture of a thousand deaths since [ knew by 
what ignorance and folly I had lost you.” 7 

Perdita had no suspicion of the truth, no means of 
knowing by what natural conclusions the earl had 
been led to believe that sho was Sybil Vassar and 
that it was she who had married Heath. She sup- 
posed him to be delirious still, aud she loved him too 
deeply to listen unmoved to his suffering tones, how- 
ever prompted, But it did wring her heart to be 
called “ Sybil.” 

Illness had not made his lordship any less hand- 
some, ‘but had given to his face a delicacy and pathos 
that would have touched the heart of a woman much 
less simple-minded than Perdita, 

She blushed aud faltered in spite of herself under 
the light of those tender, reproachful, melting eyes, 
albeit'she bolievedit to be tw expression of a fevered 
brain, 

Lord Dano was silent. Tis large, preternaturally 
bright eyes continued to wander over the room or to 
study Perdita with that same perplexed aud sorregw- 
ful expression. 

Was this Leuseleigh? THe tried to recall how he 
had come, and gradually it recurred iv uim—the 





arrival at Leuseleigh station aud the tramp through 
the mud and wet to the hall. 

The last he remembered wag ringing the old huge 
hall bell and the struggle that followed his entrance, 
He tried to recollect if Heath had been present at that 
time, but could not. 

He was, however, undoubtedly responsible for the 
fact that the true lord and master of Leuseleigh had 
been beaten and maltreated by bis own servants like 
a hound or an escaped convict, and the earl’s eyes 
glittered angrily as he thought of it. 

But what had happened since? How wae it that 
he was here in a luxurious room, with a girl he snp- 
posed to be Sybil Vassar in attendance upon him? 
Could there have been any mistake about her having 
been married to Heath ? 

He thrilled to think of it, then his heart sank 
painfully as he reasoned that what he so pagsionately 
wished could not be, else why Heath's bitter ani- 
mosity and avoidance? Why the strange bearing, 
the obstinate silence of his mysterious nurse ? 

If he had once uttered the word “Falkner,” if he 
had called Perdita “Miss Channing” instead of 
“Sybil,” all would have been explained, and the 
saddest part of this story would have remained 
unwritten. 

But some strange reluctance or reticence kept 
these words from passing his lips, and while his 
own heart was wrung with pain and anguish Per- 
dita was struggling with herself and wishing she 
had persuaded Volney to have @ professional nurse 
instead of her. 

It seemed to her it was more thanshe could bear 
to hear him calling her Sybil in that voice and see him 
looking at her just as he had looked at Miss Chan. 
ning long ago at Falkner. 

The physician in attendance upon Lord Dane 
was a man of extreme taciturnity, and thoroughly 
imbued with the opinion Voluey Heath wished him 
to hold concerning his patient. 

Hence, when the earl in his mystification questioned 
him, he smiled indulgently and answered soothingly, 
and only mystified the inquirer more and more. 

Whether Lord Dane resorted to menaces or tried 
argument, the doctor remained alike unmoved ; and 
little Perdita, though immensely puzzled, could not 
be expected to treat as if in his right mind a man 
who, after a whole week's somewhat intimate ac- 
quaintance with her as Miss Channing, persisted in 
calling her “ Sybil.” 

The earl never alluded to that time except in 
such a manner as to lead Perdita always to think 
that he meant that mysterious meeting with Sybil 
Vassar of which Volney had spoken to her. 

“T daresay he had just sucha flirtation with Sybil 
somewhere as he had with mo at Falkner. All girls 
are simpletous about mysterious and handsome young 
men!” thought Perdita, with considerable asperity, 
and would not answer at all his lordship’s most im- 
passioned appeals, though they puzzled, frightened, 
an’ thrilled her. 

They almost made her believe sometimes that 
there was some terrible mistake somewhere, and 
she was often upon the point of questioning Voluey, 
bat some inward feeling which she feared he might 
read in her face restrained her. 

Oue morning there came callers to Leuseleigh. It 
was not to be expected that a man of so much con- 
sequence as Lord Dane could be supposed to be so- 
journing at one of the finest old places in the county, 
with his bride, without tlre county turning out to call 
upon him. 

Tho cards of the first comers were brought to 
Volney and Sybil onthe south terrace, Sybil her- 
self took them from the footman’s hand and brought 
them to her husband. 

“Sir William and Lady Drury, and the Misses 
Drury,” the cards read, 

Volney Heath had grown of an unnatural pallor 
lately, so that the change which came now upon his 
face was not so noticeable. He did not know these 
people himself, but he had heard the true Lord Dane 
speak of them as acquaintances, Undoubtedly they 
were well enough acquainted with the true earl to 
expose the false. 

Volney turned slowly towards the waiting foot- 
man without glancing at Sybil’s eager face, 

** Not at home!’’ he said, deliberately. 

“My lord!—‘Talbot !” exclaimed Sybil. 

“ Not at home!” Volney repeated to the man, who 
had hesitated an instant at “my lady’s” words. 
“ Neither now nor at any future time are Lady Dano 
or myself ‘at home’ to any of these people.” 

Lady Dane looked at him in amazement. 

“They are only adull, vulgar, plodding set, my 
darling,” he said, trying to draw her down to a seat 
beside him. 

Sybil drew back coldly. 

“Yon might at least have consulted me, and Hea- 
von knows it is stupid enough here to make any 
society welcome.” 








“T know it-is dull,” Volnsy answered, qnietly 
after an awkward pause. “We will goatany ting 
you wish,” 

“ We cannot go till we have heard from papa.” 

‘We might leave a letter for him.” 

* But I said we should weit here. I wrote hin 
so, aud he will not like it if we go without him.” 

Volney suppressed a sigh. His troubles ang 
dangers thickened about his path. Of a naturally 
sensitive aud lightstrung organization his anxiotieg 
his remorse, his shame, his constant wearying with 
that inward “ still small voice” that would not Jet 
him rest, wore upon him frightfully. He was ill ip 
mind and body both, and so hollow-eyed and hag- 
gard that more than once Sybil had said to him, 
wonderingly : 

“ Bither you-are really iH, Talbot, or you are hiding 
something from me. You are like a man whos 
thoughts are a terror to him.” 

Then the miserable, evil-haunted man would bg 
seized with a new panic lest she should suspect the 
truth, and would exert himself to sustain a feverish 
gaiety that only made his wife wonder the more, 

There never wasa truer line written than that about 
conscience making cowards of us all. 

Volney Heath’s guilt and cowardice were gradu- 
ally stapling his very manhood from him and pre- 
paring him for the performance of any deed, however 
desperate, if he fancied it necessary to secure to him 
the love and faith of the woman he s0 recklessly 
adored, 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Lorp Dane was mending rapidly, aud Volney felt 
that he must be away from Lenseleigh before his lord. 
ship’s improvement became so great as to make it 
necessary to redispose of him. 

He had become haunted too with an intense fear 
lest Rupert Vassar should by some miracle have r- 
covered and be on. his track. 

“T shall not have a Talbot Dane to deal with if 
he come,” he said to himself, with a half-groan, as 
his wife turned and left him. “ Rupert Vassar will 
have no mercy on the man who has disappointed the 
ambition of his life. He will baulk me yet if I be not 
wary, and teach the woman T worship to hate me.” 

A desperate, hunted look came iyto his pallid 


face, 

“TF shall have to write Sybil another letter to get 
her away from Leuseleigh,” he muttered, derisively, 
“Tf Vassar had broken his neck instead of his leg 
it might have been better for me.” 

He did not see Sybil again till late in the afier- 
noon. 

He had spent the day in riding over the estate that 
belonged to another, riding without seeing aught be- 
fore him, only pondering gloomily on his future 
course, 

When he returned to the hall he found Sybil won- 
dering over the following letter, which had come to 
her without siguature : 

‘The mam you haye married is a cheat and a 
impostor,” it said. “He knows that your father will 
never come to Leuseleigh, that he is even now upon 
the Continent ; and he’has never paid one of those 
liabilities which you have been told that Rupert Vas- 
sar fled from, Show him this letter and ask him if 
he has. He will not dave to make such an assertion 
to you in the face of my ability to prove what I say; 
neither will he dare deny that he knows who lau 
who write you this.” 

“Onze Wo Has Bern Wroncep.” 

Sybil’s proud hips curved with scornful anger 43 
she read. 

But as the hours wore on, and she had no com- 
papion but her thoughts, the dark hints contained 
in the letter began to take the root ever so auony- 
mous an accusation willia the mind of a suspicious 
woman. 

She showed her husband tho letter when he aé last 
came back from his long and lonely ride. 

Volney Heath’s heart throbbed painfully as he be- 
gan the letter, it read so like the truth; but his 
courage came back to him before he had finished it. 

“ Whoever wrote this does not know evough 0 
harm me,” he thought, aud lifted his azure glauc 
calmly to Sybil’s. 

“ Where did you get it?” he asked, smiling cat 
lessly. : 

“Jt came this afternoon,” Sybil answered, flusi- 
ing. - 

She was ashamed of having shown it to him now. 
“You believe it of course? Anonymous lette's 
are so much more deserving of credence than th? 
simple word of one you know.” = 

“1 do not believe it now, at all events,” said Sybil 
a little haaghitily. , 

“Yet you did believe it at first,” Volney 54 i 
speaking voidly,and affecting stern reproach. “ie 
i to be at the mercy of every anonymous scribble 
Sybil, who chooses to practise upon your credulity’ 
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Sybil’s proud, delicate face was drooping a little. 
She turned and came towards him with it downcast. 

“] beg your pardon, Talbot,” she said, with a 
strange, sweet humility that thrilled him through and 
through. “Idon’t think I should have looked be- 
youd the first line but for your own singular manner 
ihis morning. Then you talk in your sleep some- 
times, and what you say frightens me,” 

Volney started violently, 

“ Thatis nothing,” he answered, hastily. ‘I have 
not been well, and I should not be surprised to hear 
that 1 had called myself the impostor and cheat your 
anonymous correspondent accuses me of being. 
What did I say that frightened you, my stately, 
prave Sybil ?” 

His heart was throbbing violently as he waited for 
her answer. 

Lifting her head, and looking at him steadily, 
Sybil said: 

“You did not talk of yourself. You only repeated, 
solemnly, ‘ If you tell Sybil I will kill you,’” 

Volney drew @ relieved breath, 

“You are hiding something from me,” Sybil said, 
firmly. “You have some secret which coneerns me, 
and it has caused this ohange in you—this look of a 
man who is almost too miserable to live. You are 
pou on my account, Talbot. “You are hiding 
something lest I should be pained. What is it ?” 

Perhaps Volney Heath had never loved more pas* 
sionately the wife for whom he had staked.so much 
than at this moment when she was attributing to 
him motives so much more honourable than the real 
ones were, when she touched so nearly yet went 
so wide of the fatal secret which was wearing his 
life out with its shame, 

She was far enough from reading all his thoughts, 
but she could not mistake the look of wild love 
that brightened suddenly in his deep eyes and made 
his glance for the moment almost too dazzling to be 
met. 

‘Tears rushed to her own eyes—why, she knew 
not—aud, lifting her arms, she clasped his neck, sob- 
bing: 

“You would die for me, I know. Tell me what 
you are concealing from me.” 

Volney canght her to him passionately, 

“T would die for you,” he cried, “my own, my dar- 
ling, my precious Sybil. The rest—look in my eyes, 
dearest, and see if it is not trywe—the rest is all, or 
nearly all of your imagining. If I have ever been 
unhappy on your account it has been from « morbid 
suspicion that Las sometimes obtained possession of 
me lest you did not love me for myself but for my 
rank and the grandeur that I could secure to you,” 

He loosed his clasp of her a little to look in her 
face, and like a flash she slipped from his hold. 

She looked at him eagerly, penetratingly. Then 
she sighed in a troubled way. 

“You are truly concealing nothing from me ?” she 
asked ; ‘nothing ?” 

“Nothing, upon my honour,” Voluey answered, in 
alow voice. 

Sybil said no more, but she looked unsatisfied, 

She could not believe him, but she did. not say so. 

“Sybil,” said Volney, suddenly, “if you are wiil- 
ing we will leave Leuseleigh by the morning train 
for London, We will go to Sherwood Terrace, and 
if your father is to be found take him with us, We 
shall doubtless be able to learn where he is if he 
is not there.” 

Sybil reflected for a moment. The proposition 
pleased her. 

“I think that will be best,”’ she said. “ We will 
30, 


Her husband looked relieved. 

Leuseleigh Hall had beeu unendurable to him. 
It seemed to him that the shadow of something like 
ieath, perhaps worse for him, hung over the place. 
fo have stayed there a week longer would have 
taxed his powers of endurance beyond their strength. 

However safe from common recognition he might 
be here, whatever danger he risked by going, he felt 
that he could not stay. 

As he was leaving his wife he met one of the foot- 
nen with a note forhim. It had no direction, but 
was sealed. ‘I'he man said a stranger had met him 
the grounds and told him to give the note to his 
faster, 

“Another anonymous letter,” thought Volney, 
taklug the epistlo and tearing it open hastily, 
the next moment he crushed it in his clenched 
Hand and thrust it out of sight. 

: ‘Well, what are you waiting for?” he demanded 
rh mau who had brought the letter and stood 

ug. 

“Only to get by yon, my lord. My lady sent for 
me Just now.” 

Volney stepped aside, 

: You need not mention this—ah—letter to her.” 

‘No, my lord,” the footman said, amazed at sucha 


Reedless Cuurse, 





Volney flushed and strode off 
direction. 

When he was a few steps away he took out the 
crumpled note and smoothed it. 

It was no anonymous letter this time. “Rupert 
Vassar!” was signed in a bold, threatening hand at 
the end. 

“T shall be waiting for you beyond the Yew Tree 
Walk at seven o'clock,” it said. “You had better 
come.” 

Heath stood for a moment, his look darkening. 
Then he took out wis watch. 

‘Four hours to wait,” he said, clenching his 
teeth. “ How shall I endure the time? Ah, Rupert 
Vassar, it will be steel against steel between you 
and me. You have some plan in your head for ar- 
ranging matters, or you would have gone directly 
to Sybil instead of writing this to me, What can 
you be scheming, I wonder? Nothing for my good 
I can well conceive.” 

He folded the note Vassar had sent him, and put it 
in a side pocket, doing so too carelessly and abseutly 
for so tale-telling a missive. ‘hen he went into the 
grounds and strolled about, or smoked, lounging in 
a garden-chair, and half wishing that Vassar might 
sec and come to him, so as to have the interview 
over. He wanted to know what he had to expect. 
He stayed thus till dinner time nearly, then went 
in and partook of that meal with Sybil, and managed 
@ jest and langh with her with more then his usual 
seoming of gai The emergency calmed him by 
its very des D. 

It was not@o oy ee mw an excuse to leave her 
after dinner. She @ an elaborate toilet and 
was in superb beauty and spirits. But he got away 
from her at last, none too soon, for as he strode 
swiftly down the gloomy avenue known as the Yew 
Tree Walk he descried coming slowly and leisurely 
towards him a tall man in a long black cloak and 
leaning upon a crutch, 

It was Vassar, and the dog Gore was with him. 

He turned back when he saw Heath, and went 
aud stood at the end of the walk where the light 
was stronger. Gore crouched growling at his feet, 
a huge, ungainly creature with his fiery eyes and red 
lapping tongue. 

‘The two men eyed each other for a moment with ter- 
rible looks, both pale, haggard, fierce and desperate, 
and the dog kept muttering growls, which neither 
heard, so rapt was their interest in each other, It 
was Volney who spoke first, 

“ What have you come for?” he asked, in a pre- 
ternaturally calm voice. “ We'll take it for granted 
you know everything. Now what lave you come 
for?” 

**T have come to give you the one chance you don’t 
deserve, you villain!” Rupert Vassar answered, in 
a voice deadly with hate and malice, yet no louder 
than the other had spoken, 

“ And that?” asked Heath, 

**You shall swear to quit the country without 
looking again upon the face of the girl you have so 
basely dishonoured and betrayed ——” 

Heath stopped him with a chilly laugh. 

“There,” he said, lifting his hand. “If you mean 
my Sybil do you imagine that after risking what I 
have to win her I cau be driveu from her at last 
like a lashed hound ?” 

Vassar seemed to hiss at him with rago, in reply : 

“Your Sybil?” he breathed. “Villain! Call 
her so again and I will shoot you down where you 
stand.” 


in the opposite 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

Gore had risen as his master’s passion grew, and 
stretched himself to his full height. He stood now, 
every hair of his tawny hide bristling, his faug-like 
teeth snapping together, and his fiery eyes fastened 
upon Heath, 

Volney did not know he was there. A band of iron 
seemed to compress his brow. His brain felt like burst- 
ing. But it was Sybil’s father who stood before him 
—the father of the woman he worshipped and had al- 
ready so bitterly wronged. He clasped his hauds 
across his heaving chest and was silent, moveless as 
astatue. Nothing suould tempt him to iorget who 
this man was. 

‘‘ Swear to give her up, to be to her as one dead, 
to forswear your treacherous marriage vows, if ne- 
cessary, or by heaven “ 

Leaning upon his crutch, Vassar levelled his 
pistol. 

“ Will you swear ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Then I will kill you!” breathed the elder man. 

“T am unarmed, Mr. Vassar. Ii you thiuk it will 
make matters better to murder me and get hung your- 
self, go ahead,” said the deep, still voice of Heath. 

Vassar shifted his weapon to the other hand, and, 
drawing forth a second pistol, hurled it at his euemy’s 
feet. 








It was the signal, seemingly, for which the huge 
animal, Gore, had watched long. With a sound like 
muttered thunder, he flung himself upon Volney, full 
length, a‘ 

The onset of so powerful a creature, the shock so 
unexpected and tremendous, yet did not overthrow 
Heath, Me had served a severe apprenticeship as 
an athlete at one time in his life, and though he stag- 
gered under the weight of his huge four-footed ae- 
sailant he was like a rock the next instant, and per- 
fectly in possession of his senses. 

Gore had fastened with his huge jaws upon his 
shoulder, thus leaving but one hand free, Quicker 
than thought that hand clenched and fell like a ham- 
mer of iron upon the monster’s side-face, forcing his 
grip to loosen. The next moment Heath had both 
long, slender hands woven about the creature'’sthroat 
in a strangling clutch. They struggled for some mo- 
ments—the brute and the man. Now one was down, 
now the other; over and over they rolled, without 
uttering a sound, beating the turf, plunging thig way 
and that. 

Vassar never stirred—only his eyes glittered. 
Heaven knows of what he was thinking, or whether 
hate and rage had so maddened him that hecould 
mot or would not speak aud call the murderous brute 
off. 
Volney had no time tolookat him, One thought 
darted curdling through his brain in the midst of all. 
* He has brought this four-footed fiend here on pur- 
pose to kill me!” and the deadly surmise nerved his 
arm and strung anew the sinews that had been be- 
fore like steel. 

The beast fought well, but the man better. The 
beast had only one instinct, but the man had intelli- 
geuce, and kuew how to plant his booted heel to do 
the best execution. 

The brute began to show signs of weakness ; his 
eyes were half out of their sockets, his tongue pro- 
truding frightfully. 

Volney’s face was like a demon’s, and he did not 
turn his fiery gaze from that of the dog even when 
Vassar hobbled forward and strove to drag him away 
with both hands. 

“Don’t killhim! Let go, you villain!” he cried, 
in a frenzied manner. 

“T mean to kill him,” Volney answered, without 
turning his head or relaxing his grip. 

A thought flashed through Vassar’s brain. 

“Spare him for Sybil’s sake! He belongs to her 
—I swear it to you, Voluey Heath!’’ 

“Tt is too late,” Voluey said, loosening his hold at 
last and rising to an erect position, 

The dog lay in a crumpled heap, limp, lifeless—a 
horrible sight to see, though it was only a brute. 

Volney looked from the dog to Vassar. His blue 
eyes were blazing, his whole powerful frame electric 
with excitement. 

“It was his life or mine, and I should not have 
liked to be killed by Sybii’s dog, much as such a 
catastrophe might have pleased you,’’ he said. 

Vassar was looking at the dog. He had loved 
the animal after a fashion, 

“ There was no danger,” he said, almost sul- 
lenly. 

** Look here !”—and, as he spoke, Heath threw back 
the torn and draggled sleeve of his coat, and with 
another wrench tore away tle blood-soaked linen 
which covered his shoulder. 

It was an ugly wound he disclosed. Gore's fang- 
like teeth had closed but once, but they had leit 
marks there that would never entirely grow out of 
that strong white shoulder. 

Vassar glanced that way once, then averted his 
face iu silence. 

Volney covered the wouuad agaiu without wincing, 
though the pain must have been excessive; then he 
took a step nearer Vassar. 

“You and I may as well understand each other,” 
he said, firmly, “I rule here. To the people here 
Iam the mau I represent myself to be, and you, if 
I chose, would be the strolling assassin who had at- 
tempted my life. Iam not in your power at present, 
Rupert Vassar, much as you may imagine it. You 
have but one hold upon me, and that is—Sybil.” 

Volney’s voice faltered ou that name of the woman 
he worshipped aud had siuned for, 

His lofty head dropped, and a look of poignant 
anguish swept his face. F 

Vassar glanced at him with a furtive, angry curi- 
osity. 

“For her sake,” resumed Volney, “I do not pur- 
pose to permit you to become a murderer ; and, as no- 
thing would ever tempt or force me to raise my 
hand against you, you cannot kill me without doing 
so iu cold blood. I don’t think even you would do 
tuat—quite. Now, if you will come with me to a 
more private place, where we shall not be likely to 
be overheard or interrupted, we will talk this matter 
ever, Will you come?” 

Vassar hegitated only for a moment. 
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He was no longer a young man, and he had been 
very ill; he had been affected, too, by the cruel death 


of Gore more than he would have liked toown. The 
first heat of his anger had passed, 

He followed Heath as he turned off into a side 
path and moved slowly on without looking back. 

“ He knows too well that I’ll follow,” he muttered, 
helping himself along with his crutch and grumbling 
as he went. 

Volney paused in an open space some distance 
away from the spot in which they had first met. 

He stood before a small building with gray front 
showing through the tangled ivy, which almost 
covered it except about the door, where it had lately 
been torn away by some rude hand. 

A short flight of stone steps led to this door. 

Up these Volney strode, flung open the low portal 
and entered. 

Vassar hesitated again and stood still. 

It was such a silent, retired spot. The full moon, 
whose light was all there was, shone with a ghastly 
glimmer here, and the place before him, notwithstaud- 
ing its garlanding of ivy, looked like a huge tomb. 

But he was no coward, and as Volney, having 
lighted a lamp within, came to the door with a half- 
sneer on bis white lips he mounted the steps slowly 
and entered the building. 

Volney closed the door. There seemed to be no 
key, Vassar noticed, watching suspiciously, and 
turning a curious eye upon his surroundings. 

They were in a large square apartment with two 
windows, deep set in two sides, and shrouded with 
long heavy curtains of green damask. A carpet 
covered the floor. There were a table with writing 
materials on it and a shelf of books. A door atone 
side opened into another apartment, concerning 
which Vassar could not guess much, it being dark, 
though the door was open. Volney drew forward a 
-_ the only one there, and sat himself upon the 
table. 

“Icome here sometimes to write and read,” he 
said, explanatorily. “I believe it was built by a 
Dane who had a crazy wife. ‘he maniac had this 
room, her keeper stayed in the next; and lest she 
might escape, for she was very powerful in her 
frenzies, bars were put to the windows thus,” and, 
going to a window, he lifted one of the damask cur- 
tains and showed the gloomy casement with its iron 
garnishing. 

Vassar shuddered involuntarily. The air of the 
place was chill and damp, and Heath's eyes, when he 
met their scintillant glance, seemed to pierce him like 
stilettoes, 

“If Heatk was that kind of a mar ft wonld be an 
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easy matter,” he thought, uneasily, “to murder me 
here and so get me out of his way entirely.” 

Volney, perhaps, half read his thought, for a dark 
flush ran over his handsome, weary face as he 
dropped the curtain and came forward. 

Removing an elegant fire-screen, which looked 
like one of the pictured panels of the wall, he struck 
a match and lighted a fire, which was already laid 
in the low, open grate. 

“The air is chill,” he said, gravely, then, going to a 
cupboard set high in the wall, he took out a bottle of 
wine anda glass. 

** You look ill,” he said, extending both to Vassar. 
“Will you take some wine? It is untampered with, 
as you may see,” he added, sarcastically showing him 
the cobwebs about the neck. 

Rupert Vassar leaned back in his chair and lifted 
his dusky eyes. 

“T won't take wine with you, Heath; I am faint; 
I have been very ill, as you say, but I won't take 
wine with you.” 

**T didn’t ask you to,” said Heath, quietly. “Serve 
yourself and throw the bottle under the grate.” 

Loth as he was to obey this queer command, Vas- 
sar felt that he needed something to put spirit into 
him for the interview. 

He accordingly took the bottle from Heath, broke 
the neck of it against the chimney piece, and drank 
two glasses, ‘The remainder he threw under the 
grate as directed. 

Volney stood by watching him, his handsome face 
dark with unpleasant thoughts. 

Vassar remained silent. “Volney opened the con- 
versation once more: 

“You said you would kill me, Mr. Vassar, in case 
I did not agree to your terms, but I presume you 
have by this time reconsidered that hasty intention. 
I do not die easy, Will you tell me your next 
course in case I persist in my refusal to become as one 
dead to the woman I have won so hardly ?” 

**So vilely would become you better to say,” cried 
Vassar as he felt the wine course his chilled veins 
and mount to his brain. “I mean to expose you. I’ve 
not come here alone, as you seem to imagine. I’ve 
friends waiting for me at the ‘Leuseleigh Arms,’ 
people who know Dane as well as youdo. My daugh- 
ter will come back to me as soon as she knows you 
as youare, She shall bo freed from you and marry 
Dane yet, perhaps. I know that he followed youdown 
here.” 


Volney Heath started violently, and his face grew 
darker than night. But he spoke quietly enough : 

“Sybil and I are married, Mr. Vassar. I don’t see 
how you cau alter the position of affairs.” 
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“T know how I can alter it,” Vassar said, er- 
citedly. “I tell you I can break your marriage witli 
Sybil Vassar as easily as I broke the neck of thai 
bottle a minute ago.” 

“You will find that you cannot, sir. 
bonds are not so easily dissolved.” 

“T will show you.” 

“You will do all you can, no doubt, You are re- 
solved upon that.” 

“Tam.” 

“I have but one proposition to make, I do not 
expect you to accept it, but, as I do not wish to leave 
any means untried to bring you to reason, I will 
state it.” 

Vassar threw up his head angrily and Heath con- 
tinued : 

“T am not Lord Dane it is true, though I pretended 
to be so in order to marry the woman I had sworn 
should be my wife. Sybil believes still that I am 
that earl you had taught her she was to marry if she 
wished to attain to those ambitious pleasures and 
titles which she early learned from you to covet. 
But I believe she loves me, and I have money if ! 
have no title. I will take her abroad. In time I 
will tell her all—how I have wronged and cheated 
her, and how I love her. If then she spuro me! 
am ready to swear to you that I will die, and so free 
her.” 

Vassar looked at him steadily a moment; some- 
thing in Heath’s pale face struck him strangely. 

“T believe you would do it,” he said, at last;. 
“but that is not the question. I refuse your pro- 
position utterly. I wanted for my daughter's sake to 
manage this affair quietly, hence I came to you 
first, hoping that you had still manhood enough left 
to induce you to do the girl you have wronged the 
only kindness in your power, You refuse, and there 
remains to me but the one course.” x 

“The course you threatened a moment ago? 

“Te.” 

** You will expose me to her ?” 

“ Most certainly.” 

Volney had spoken 80 quietly, and seemed s0 calm, 
that Vassar had ceased to distrust him. Perhaps 
also the wine he had taken had lulled his senses aud 
his mistrust alike. 

Volney had risen and began to pace the floor 
some time since. Now, as in his round he 4p- 
proached the door, he suddenly opened it and darted 
through, 

The ponderous portal—a mass of solid oak—swong 
behind him, closing with a spring bolt. 

Vassar was a prisoner! 

(To be continued.) 
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MARIGOLD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Image in the Heart,” “ Sweet Eglantine,” 


“ 


Lhe Three Passions,” &c., &c. 
— 
CHAPTER XII. 
Too well thou knowest 
The presence of that man is hateful to me. 
The Spanish Student. 

Tne season at Spa was a very brilliant one. ‘he 
aristocracy of all Europe had assembled at that 
fashionable resort to take the waters, lounge, flirt, 
and occasionally gamble, for abroad even the most 
prudent do not think it improper to risk a few pounds 
upon their favourite colour. 

English noblemen, Russian grand dukes, French 
counts, and German peers, with an occasional crowned 
head, were to be met with everywhere. 

It often happens that in a mixed assemblage such 
48is met with at the foreign watering-places there 
is to be found a person who is notorious, and the ob- 
served of all observers, sometimes on account of a 
wonderful run of luck at the tables, at others for 
lavish expenditure of money and eccentricity gene- 
tally, and the interest he excites is generally inten- 
sified by nobody knowing anything about his family 
or antecedents, 

The hero of the season at Spa was undoubtedly 
Mr. Coningsby ; every one spoke of him and his 
doings with a sort of enthusiasm. 

He lived in a delightful villa, which was never 
entered by any one except himself and his friend Mr. 
Marshall, who resided with him, but, though he made 
nO acquaintances and encouraged no intimacy, he 
plunged now and then into the festivities of the town 
With all the ardour of youth—going to balls, attending 
races, and speculating at the tables. 

His reputation for gloom and taciturnity had pre- 
ceded him fram Baden, where he had been staying, 
and the designation of the man who never smiled 
Was soon in every one’s mouth, and increased the 
curlosity which was universally felt concerning him. 
ews one admired and envied him his English 
— and carriages, which were the best iu the 

It was thought that his wealth was enormous, for 
"® spent it with a reckless prodigality inseparable 
‘om the character of a millionaire, 

4 His servants were bumerous, but like himself 

ee dressed in black, which was the colour pre- 
alont about everything that belonged to him. 

henever he went to the gaming saloon he rose a 

"ge winner, and once he had broken the bank. 
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[THE SILENT STRANGER. ] 
Never had the oldest frequenters of the tables seen 
such runs of Juck. 

Fortune smiled upon him, as if he were her chief 
favourite, and all he touched turned to gold. He 
would stroll into the saloon, carelessly throw down 
a handful of gold pieces on a particular colour, walk 
about with the utmost nonchalance for awhile, then 
suddenly recollect that he had something at stake, and 
return to the room to be hailed with acclamation by 
the wondering crowd as the winner of many thousand 
pounds, 

Then he would roll up the notes, put them in his 
pocket, and stroll away again without moving a 
muscle of his face, just as if he were not eight or 
ten thousand pounds richer than he had been one 
hour before. 

One day he was sitting in front of a café situated 
near the fashionable promenade. All the world of 
Spa was walking about, and every one looked 
curiously at the lion of the season as he smoked 
a Manilla cigar with his usual abstracted air. 

A girl of sixteen with a guitar stopped in front of 
him, and played and sang a Tyrolese air, which at- 
tracted a small crowd. When she finished her song 
she extended her hand for some money to Mr. 
Coningsby. He gave her a piece of gold. 

A smile of delight illuminated the expressive face 
of the pretty child, for the sum was very much larger 
than the little musician had ever received before—a 
few halfpence or a small silver coin being generally 
the extent of her reward. 

Noting thissmile and the radiant expression of the 
girl’s countenance, Mr. Coningsby said : 

“Child, does money make you happy?” ~ 

Every one pressed forward to hear him speak ; he 
did so very rarely, and it was an event to be talked 
about. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” replied the girl, “I am saving 
money for Alphonse, who is goiug to marry me when 
I can get a thousand pounds. ‘hat is the sum his 
parents can give him, and they will not let him marry 
me until I alsohavesome money. WhenIcan go to 
them with the gold I shall give up singing in the 
streets, which I do not like, then I shall live happily 
with my dear Alphonse.” 

Mr. Coningsby put his hand into his pocket and 
said : 

“ What is your name ?” 

“ Marigold, sir,” replied the child. 

Mr. Coningsby trembled violently at hearing this 
name, and the crowd who were watching him saw 
— turn very pale, while a spasm convulsed his 

rame. 


It was momentary however. The next instant he 









was again the man of marble who never smiled. 
Drawing forth some bank-notes, he lastily counted 
them, and, giving them to the girl, said: 

“There, my child, are two thousand pounds. Take 
them and be happy with your Alphonse, Iask but one 
thing of you. When you say your prayers pray for 
an unhappy lady who bears the same name as your- 
self.” 

Rising, he hastily walked away, leaving the child 
overwhelmed with astonishment, and the curious. 
crowd as much amazed as herself at his generosity 
and the strange request he had made. 

A score of anecdotes of a similar nature, equally 
extravagant and peculiar, circulated about him, and 
for three montlis he was certainly the most extraor- 
divary visitor at Spa. 

It was also remarked that he seldom spoke toa 
woman, or if it were necessary that he should do so 
he addressed her with the most frigid politeness. 

Many very pretty young ladies, fascinated by his 
handsome appearance and charming eccentricity, 
manosuvred to be introduced to him. At least half 
a dozen beauties were madly in love with him, but 
at the table d’héte, at the balls, in the assembly 
rooms, on the promenade, he refused to converse 
with them except in the most distant manner. 

This gave rise to the report that he had loved, and 
that a disappointment of the heart was the caure of 
his invincible melancholy. 

Others declared that he must be a murderer, whose 
soul was tortured with remorse for the commission of 
his awful crime. 

One day towards the close of the season Wilfred 
Marshall was walking in oue of the splendid saloons 
of the Kursaal,a vast and magnificent building in the 
purest style of Louis the Fourteeuth, situated in the 
centre of the town. 

A concert was proceeding, it being afternocn, and 
in the evening one of the most distinguished balls of 
the season was to take place, 

Mg ated in Spa who was anybody would be 
ere. 

Wilfred was alone, and he did not cultivate the 
asceticism of his friend when by himself, for he went 
from group to group of gaily dressed ladies, and 
chatted amicably with them, paying them those little 
compliments which ladies appreciate so much, and 
rendering himself «s agreeable as the most exacting 
of the sex could wish. 

Occasionally he was rallied about his taciturn 
friend Mr. Coningsby, but he always refused to an- 
swer any questions respecting him, All he wouldeay 
was: 
** He has had his sorrows,” 
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Suddenly Wilfred Marshall found himself face to 
face with a lady whose slender form was well set 
off by a rose-coloured dress, ‘The paint on her 
cheeks gave her a charming colour, and she certainly 
looked tifteen years younger than she really was. 

**Mrs. Henderson!” exclaimed Wilfred Marshall, 
trembling slightly. 

“My dear Mr, Marshall, this is indeed a pleasure,” 
said Mrs, Henderson. ‘ How nice these Continental 
places are, I declare one meets everybody one would 
like to meet. It is really charming. We only ar- 
rived this morning from Paris. But come, give me 
your arm, we must promenade. I have, oh! abundred 

things to talk to you about, and such a multitude of 
questions toask you. You and I are old friends, are 
we not? and I cannot afford to part with you 
easily.” 

They walked through the crowd and reached the 
gardens where the throng was pot so great and the 
sound of the music mellowed by distance did not 
offer any impediment to free aud unrestricted con- 
versation. 

“I must compliment you wpon your looks, Mrs. 
Henderson,” said Marshall, * Have you dis- 
covered an elixir? If I may say 60, you are prettier 
and more fascinating than ever, 

“Upon my word,” she replied, believing what 
he said with the most complacent vanity. “I do 
not think I alter a bit; there is no change in me, 
Some good fairy has os given me halfa dozen 
flasks of water taken from the fountain of perpetual 
youth. Have you been here Jong, Mr, Marshall ?” 

“ Nearly three months,” 

“Yor your health? Ih 
that has not suffered I trust?” 

“ Not the least in the world,” replied Marshall, 

“Oh! It is so sad to be ill, to languish away ag it 
were,” continued Mrs, Hendergon, in a feeling tone. 
“It is quite from a sanitary poiat of view that we are 
here. By we I mean Kimbolton, my niece, and my- 
self. Oh, yes, there is thatintolerable Doctor Dawson. 
1 had almost forgotten him.” 

“Poor Dawson,” said Marshall. “He did not 
behave wellat the trial, but 1 have forgiven him, the 
more especially as the injured person who bad the 
most right to complain bas pardoned him long ago.” 

“Oh! that dreadful affair!” replied Mrs. Hender- 
son, “Donot mention it. I think I shall faint if 
youdo. It las been the cause of all our troubles.” 

*Is Lady Kimbolton in very bad health?” asked 
Wilfred Marshall, with a solicitous air, 

“Deplorable, my dear Mr, Marshall, absolutely 
dreadful. ‘I'he poor child has never recovered from 
the shock. She should not have been allowed to 
know anything about poor Captain Anglesey. They 
were much attached to one another when young, you 
know. Ah, well, it was a chapter of accidents, and | 
must say that Kimbolton has behaved shamefully.” 

“To Anglesey or to her ladyship ?” 

“To my dear Marigold. 1 know all about the 
affair, for she Las told me herself, and in reality there 
was nothing in it which a husband might not have 
forgiven, but he has treated her with such harshness 
aud rigour that I actually believe he wishes to drive 
her into a lunatic asylum or kill her outright.” 

“Tecan fancy that the conviction of }'rank An- 
glesey was a great blow to her ladyship, because she 
so well knew Lis innocence aud the motive for his ac- 
cusation,” said Marshall. 

“It is a hopeless case I fear. Kimbolton and she 
live quite apart. Jt is a separation in all bit 
name. You never saw a woman s0 altered.” 

* Why does she not go away from him altogether ? 
I should think it would be more agreeable for all 
parties if an actual separation took place.” 

“Ah! He will not consent to that course. Most 
glad would Marigold be to live with mein seclusion, 
but he makes no charge against her, he accuses 
her of nothing, and when before people you would 
take him to be the most careful and affectionate 
husband in the world,” replied Mrs, Henderson. 

* What can be his motive?” 

“Revenge! He will never, never forgive her that 
unfortunate midnight meeting in the library. He 
bus dwelt so much upon it that it has embittered 
his life. It was as muchas my influence could do 
to induce him to take Marigold abroad. He wanted 
to keep her shut up in that dreary house at Everton, 
but L told him that if the dear child died 1 would 
have a coroner’s inquest, and expose his cruelty. 
That frightened my lord, and we are here.” 

* For a case like that of Lady Kimbolton,” said 
Marshall, “ there can be nothing so geod as change 
of scene, foreign travel, and distraction generally.” 

“You are quite right, and I have laboured very 
hard to amuse her, and really sacrificed myself to 
prevent her receiving those severe lectures from her 
husband which he delights to inflict upon her. We 
have been miscrably dull, but now we are going to 
be gay ; balls, concerts, and a ronnd of amuser t 
will euchain us. 


not for your health ; 


- guiue 


Wherever there is anything goiug 





on there shall we be, like moths that flutter round a 
candle.” 

“Did your stay in Paris produce any visible 
change for the better in Lady Kimbolton ?” 

“None at all. We were out every night, and too 
much excitement is as bad as too little in my opinion. 
Kimbolton will have it, however. If he cannot kill 
her by shutting her up he will try to do so by too 
much gaiety, The pet languishes like a flower witha 
broken stalk. Ab, Kimbolton is implacable. I could 
not have believed in such resentment had I not seen 
it,” replied Mrs, Henderson. 

They continued to saunter through the lovely 
gardens, inhaling the perfumes of the flowers and 
enjoying the delightful scene which presented itself 
to their eyes. 

“ By the way, Mr, Marshall,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Hen- 
derson, “ during the short time I have been here I 
have heard of scarcely anything else but the lion of 
the season,” . 

“Whom do you mean?” asked Wilfred. 

“This Mr. Frank Coningsby, to be sure, and as you 
have been here several months of course you know 
everybody. Do tell me all about him, I lovea lion 
dearly, and must be introduced to him, Pray do me 
the favour to enlighten me about this extraordinary 
Mr. Coningsby.” 

Marshall looked pained at the question, and re- 
mained silent. 

He foresaw breakers ahead, and felt instinctively 
that the visit of Lord and Lady Kimbolton to Spa 
was likely to be productive of unfortunate resulta, 
unless the fickle goddess was tired of persecating 
his unhappy friend. 


areneuers 
CHAPTER XIIl. 
Deep in my soul that tender secret dwells, 
Lonely and lost to light for ever more, 
Save when to thine my heart responsive swells, 
‘Then trembles into silence as before. 
There, in its centre, a sepulchral lamp 
Burns the slow flame, eternal but unseen, 
Which not the darkness of despair cau damp, 
Though vain its ray as it had never been, 
Byron. 

“You do not answer me,” continued Mrs. Hender- 
son. “Isthere anything very dreadiul about the 
manu? Ji Le has a history I shall like him all the 
better. I don’t care for people whose lives are too un- 
eventful, The ocean would lose its charm if it were 
always calm, would it not ?” 

“1 wish you bad not asked me the question,” re- 
plied Wilired. “ However, 1 must bow to the inevit- 
able, There is no such thing as chance in this world. 
In everything we see the hand of fate. It is nonsense 
to say that man is a free agent when he is nothing of 
the sort.” 

** But our lion, Mr, Marshall,” replied Mrs. Hen- 
derson, with womanly impatience. “I ask you for 
bread and you give me a stone—in other words, | want 
to be enlightened about the man who never smiles— 
and you begin a lecture on predestination.” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Coningsby is my friend.” 

“Oh, that is delightful. Now 1 am sure to know 
all about it,” cried Mrs Henderson, gleefully, as she 
took a seat near a bubbling fountain and motioned 
her companion to sit down beside her. 

“You have asked me,” he said, “about Mr. 
Coningsby. Mrs. Anglesey before her marriage was 
named Coningsby.” 

‘** Then he is a relation of our poor friend the cap- 
tain? Ah! how soon people are forgotten in society. 
No oue ever mentions his name now. He is dead I 
suppuse. Imprisonment generally kills a gentleman 
—it breaks his heart.” 

“Mr. Coningsby and Captain Anglesey are one 
and the same person,” replied Wilfred Marshall, en- 
joying his auditor’s look of perplexity. 

“ You astound me,” she exclaimed, with the most 
lively symptoms of surprise. “Oaptain Auglesey 
here, and in such a disguise? You know 1 con- 
demuned him, but I was never really very angry with 
him. ILlis offence was not an unpardonable one to a 
lady, and most of my acquaiutances thought leniently 
of it. He was a sublime lover; quitea hero. Butl 
am dying to know how he came to have made him- 
self so famous, Under what surprising combiuation 
of circumstances did he get here ?” 

“] suppose,” replied Marshall, with a smile, “that 
he has as much right to study his health aud visit 
Spaasany one else. He has taken his mother’s 
rame because his own was dislionoured.”’ 

“ You must take me to see him. IL must tell him 
how serry L was for Iimboltou’s deplorable con- 
duct.” 

‘*I must remind you, Mrs. Henderson, that he re- 
ceives no company, and if you have a sincere regard 
for him you will not try aud remind him of the past, 
It is his earnest endeavour to forget what has been.” 

“ But he will come to the ball this eveniug. They 
say he goes about a great deal.” 

“Itis Lis intention to go, though I shall try to 





dissuade him,” said Wilfred. “It would be a calamity 
for him to meet Lady Kimbolton again. 1 should 
dread the effect of such a meeting on his mind. Cap. 
not you persuade Lord Kimbolton to quit Spa for 
Hombourg or Neuchatel ?” 

“You are but slightly acquainted with my amiably 
friend or you would not suggest such a thing,” re. 
plied Mrs. Henderson. ‘He would suspect a plot 
immediately and remain here stubbornly. He has 
become a man of iron will, and would see the world 
fall to pieces before he would change his plans,” 

“Ifthat is so I must try to induce Frank to yo 
away. My heart is filled with misgiving. Yes, le wust 
depart. i have some influence over him.” 

“My slender means are at your disposal if money 
is an object,” said Mrs, Henderson, ‘ though they 
say Mr. Dakigehey is a millionaire. How did that 


happen?” 

Wilfred Marshall thanked her for her kind and 
generous offer, explaining bow his friend became rich 
through the eccentricity of the philanthropist who 
took stich an interest in his case, and in relating this 
he referred to his own devotion, which enchanted Mrs, 
H 


“You eclipse all I have ever heard of,” she ox- 
claimed. “ Damon and Psthias, Pylades and Orestes, 
and all the sworn friends of antiquity pale before 
your conduct. It isgrand. No wonder your philan- 
th st was touched and interested when he heard of 
it. is he ever speak Of my Diece—-vf Marigold?” 

‘“‘ Her name has never escaped his lips.” 

“Then he has forgotten her?” 

“On the contrary, 1 fear that his affection for her 
instead of being extinguished has increased in inten- 
sity, and if by ehance Lady Kimbolton becamoa 
widow I know would fall at her foetand offer 
his hand to her.” 

“And I am afraid,” said Mre. Henderson, “that 
the persecution they have both endured would cause 
Marigold to regard Captain Anglesey with very dif- 
ferent feelings to those she ought to entertain. Pity 
is akin to love you know,and—but I will say no 
more about it ; as friends of the poor young people 
we nyust.do all we can to keep them apart.” 

“ You shall have my hearty co-operation. — rank 
has suffered enongh already, And now I must bid 
you farewell; we are sure to meet again soon, Mrs. 
Henderson. Can I see you to your carriage ?” 

“Oh, no, thanks, I shail return to the saloon, 
and wait till tlre concert is over. Be sure that | will 
keep your secret,” she answered. 

Wilfred shook hands with her and retraced his 
steps to the villa, arriving in time for dinner. 

‘Lhe captain was moody and had been taciturn all 
day. Itis possible that the electricity existing be 
tween kindred souls had informed him that his fate 
was near him, but he had just gone out without eat- 
ing anything, leaving word that Mr. Marshall would 
meet him in the evening. 

“This is tiresome,” mattered Wilfred. “ I meant 
to have dissuaded him from going to the ball to-night. 
He will wander about in his eccentric way until the 
people assemble, and them he will walk in. Well, it 
cannot be helped; events must take their course.” 

He ate his dinner hurriedly, and, putting on even- 
ing dress, ordered a carriage to drive him to the 
rooms, where he arrived about eight o’clock. 

They were just beginning to fill, but though ho 
searched in every direction he could not see lrauk 
Anglesey. 

An hour passed and he was on thoruslest a sudden 
meeting between Lady Kimboltouw aud the captain 
should produce a scene. , 

He was standing near the top of the steps leading 
to the ball-room, when a lady in a ball dress of white 
gros de Naples surmounted by a Tunisian bournous 
of white silk, embroidered with silver, approached, 
leaning on the arm of a middle-aged nau, whose stern 
expression was heightened by the irun-gray ting? 
of his hair and whiskers. 

Marshall recognized them at a glance as Lord and 
Lady Kimbolton. 

Mrs. Henderson had not in the slightest degree 
exaggerated her niece’s condition. She seemed to walk 
with difficulty, and leaned upon her lusband for sup- 
port. She was fading away, but at the same time she 
was divinely beautiful. 

Like those tropical flowers which exhale their most 
delicious perfumes at the moment of their dissolution, 
her beauty produced a fascinating aud almost verlig! 
nous effect upon the beholder, 

Her eyes were full and round, deeply and wo2- 
derfully blue, hiding within their clear depths 
volumes of resignation, and one would have said 
that their brilliancy scarcely belonged to this world. 
The pearl white of her faco was lighted up by 
strange flame, aud her slender frame preserved ils 
grace and charm; her bare shoulders rivalled in ala- 
baster whiteness the virgin pearls she wore rouD 
her neck. She was like a nymph cunningly designe 
in marble by the band of a great sculptor, 
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Lord Kimbolton was also changed. The lines of 
his face had deepened, and there was a bilious circle 
round his eyes; the wrinkles at the corners of his 
mouth gave increased bitterness to his smile, and from 
under his darkened eyebrows shot a glance bright as 
the flash from @ sword blade. 

Evidently he suffered from the discipline he in- 
flicted upon his wife; while he punished her he did 
not himself escape the counter effect of the silent and 
prolonged torture—just as one cannot be the con- 
stant guardian of @ prisoner without feeling the effects 
of the close confinement, 

For twelve months he had been the slow but sure 
executioner of his yictim, in pursyanceof the terrible 
determination he had taken to be revenged upon 
Marigold as well as upon Captain Anglesey. 

At beholding Wilfred Marshall Lady Kimbolton 
shuddered, for he brought vividly before her mind’s 
eye the most cruel recollections. She bit her lips 
severely and a red flush illumigated her cheeks, al- 
most directly dying away and leaving them if pos- 
sible more unearthly pale than before. 

Extending his hand, Lord Kimbolton exclaimed : 

“J£I am not deceived it is Mr. Marshall whom I 
have the pleasure of seeing. I am happy to meet 
you at Spa.” 

“ «The pleasure ig on my side, my lord,” returned 
Marshall, bowing to Marigold. 

“T scarcely expected to meet an old friend here,” 
continued his lordship. 

“And I fancied that you might-have:heard of me 
from Mrs. Henderson, whom I saw at the concert. this 
afternoon. I trust her ladyship isin better bealth ?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Kimbolton, with an affectation 
of solicitude he always assumed in company, but 
which was a hollow and transparent sham, “The 
doctors want to make me believe that she has disease 
of the heart, incipient consumption, and I do not know 
what complication of disorders; but it is all nonseuse. 
Thanks to the care we take of her she is gaining 
strength. Are you not, my dear?” 

“ Yes,” answered Marigold, in a voice whose pene- 
trating sweetness went direct to the heart. “1 feel 
that I shall soon cease to suffer.” 

Wilfred trembled. There was a hidden meaning 
in those words which he comprehended too well, 1t 
intended to convey to him that she hoped for peace 
ooyond the grave, 

“Do you remain long here?” asked he, feeling it 
was incumbent upon him to say something. 

“A month or two, ifI find the place agrees with 
her ladyship; but our sojourn depends upon her. If 
she should wish to go anywhere else I shall not hesi- 
tate to sacrifice my own convenience and comfort to 
gratify her caprice. And you—have you established 
a practice in Spa?” 

“Oh, dear no. I am simply a visitor, like yourself,” 
replied Wilfred. 

All this time the latter was in a dreadful state of 
agitation ; he expected every moment to see Frank 
Anglesey, whose designation of Coningsby would 
not impose upon Kimbolton. 

Suddenly Mrs. Henderson, in a rose-coloured silk, 
approached them aud took her niece by the arm, say- 
ing: 

“My maid was so long dressing me, but I have 
followed you. Ah, there is Mr. Marshall again. Let 
usleave him to talk to Kimbolton. You loak fresh 
and charming as ever to-night, darling ; and you will 
break all the men’s hearts. Come, let us takea turn 
and see who is here.’’ 

Without waiting for Lord Kimbolton’s permission, 
the impetuous lady, anxious to display her made-up 
charms, drew Marigold away, and they were soon 
lost in the crowd. 

“Age is deceptive,” observed Kimbolton, looking 
alter Mrs. Henderson with a sarcastic smile. “ Ladies 
will not admit that there is snch.a thing as time. 
Look at Marigold’s aunt, ghe is younger than ever 
and will never grow old,” 

a Mrs. Henderson Jasts well and bas a.kappy dispo- 
dition, 

“She makes up well, you mean; but she at the 
same time renders herself ridiculous with her girlish 
allectation,” replied Kimbolton, sourly, adding, “ and 
cow, frankly, whatdo you think of my wife’s health?” 

“Speaking candidly, she is very ill, and this dissi- 
pation will not improve her. It’s enough to kill her. 
She requires absolute repose,” auswered Marshall. 

“Nonsense. Will you refuse to allow that the 
doctors and myself know anything? Her physicians 
‘ecommended foreign travel and distraction.” 

All this gaiety is a sort of funereal pomp pre- 
coding the decease of the victim. I must speak 
plainly. You are killing Lady Kimbolton, Wear the 
mask before me if you will; 1 know your private 
Pasar Iknow your desire for vengeance, adesire 
vunded on a misconception ; for your wife is innocent 
43 an angel,” 

Lord Kimbolton laughed sardonigally. 
1 repeat it,” gaid Marshall, earnestly. “ Junocent 


as an angel, and I can see under your mask, my lord. 
For twelve months you have persecuted an innocent 
woman until you have brought her to the verge of 
the grave, Would it not have been more manly to 
kill her outright ?”’ 

A shade of displeasure passed over his lordship’s 
castiron-like countenance. 

“This is an impertinence, sir,” he exclaimed. “Do 
you know the full meaning of your words? Ven- 
geance! Yon talk about vengeance for a fancied 
wrong. It is an accusation, and I am at a loss to 
understand the motive of the savage and unprovoked 
attack you have made upon me.” 

Wilfred Marshall felt that he had gone too far. 
His warm and generous nature had betrayed him 
into an indiscretion from which he scarcely knew how 
to extricate himself, 





CHAPTER XIV. 
The nymph'who in my bosom reigns 
With such full force my heart enchains 
That nothing ever ean impair 
The empire she possesses there. Dibdin. 
“ You do not answer me, sir,” cried Lord Kimbol- 
ton, in a tone of impatience. 
Marshall recovered himself. 
“If I have gaid too much you must excuse me, 
my lord,” he said. ‘Because you will scarcely have 
forgotten that 1 was and am the friend of Captain 
Anglesey,” 

“So much the worse for you then, for you are the 
friend of a convicted thief,” answered Lord Kimbol- 
ton, bitterly. 

“I must protest against that remark.” 

“It is useless to prolong a discussion which is be- 
coming unpleasant. Your. friend,” said Lord Kim- 
bolton, with a sarcastic emphasis on the word, ‘* had 
a fair trial; you will not dispute that. He pleaded 
guilty, was condemned and sentenced—there is an 
end of it.” 

“Thanks to you he twas convicted, for you made 
use of the hand of justice to serve your own ends.” 

“You are a little hot-headed, sir,” replied Lord 
Kimbolton ; “ we shall meet again to-morrow, pro- 
bably, when I hope to find you calmer,” 

His lordship smiled, and, waving his hand, lost 
himself in the crowd, which grew denser every mo- 
ment. 

“Heis merciless, His heart is petrified, and he 
will remain pitiless until the end of this melodrama 
in real life,” he muttered. 

Then he too penetrated the throng which cireu- 
lated through the elegant saloon, in search of Frauk, 
In the gaming-room he saw Lord Kimbolton seated 
at one of the tables drawing towards him a pile of 
notes and gold. 

He continued. his peregrinations without seeing 
Captain Anglesey, and he was much disquieted, as 
he had hoped to be able to take him away before he 
met either Lord Kimbolton or Marigold. 

Presently he met Lady Kimbolton by herself. She 
was pale and tremnlous, looking as if she would 
fallfrom weakness, He offered her his arm, which she 
refused. 

“Thank you, Mr. Marshall,” she exclaimed; “1 
am weak, but at the same time I am stronger than 
you imagine.” 

She was right; her feverish excitement sustained 
her, even while it was undérmining her constitution. 

“T have left Mrs, Henderson,” she continued, 
“with anobject. She has told me that Captain An- 
glesey is here and probably in this room. I must 
see him.” 

“Ah!” replied Wilfred. “This is what I 
dreaded. Howimpradent of your aunt, Give up the 
idea, Lady Kimbolton. I entreat you to think no 
more of it, Thesuggestion makes me shudder. Im- 
agine the consequences of detection.” 

“J must see him,” she replied, calmly. 

“It is madness. Have you not suffered enough 
already? What will Kimbolton think ?—what will 
he say? You will be lost utterly.” 

“Itis not possible that my lot cau become worse,” 
she exclaimed, with a sad smile. ‘* You do not 
know one half my misery. For the last twelve 
months I have lived in the hope of seeing him. 
You are his friend—lead me tohim, if you please.” 

Marshall remained silent. te was placed in a most 
embarrassing position—for Vrauk’s sake, for Mari- 
gold's sake—he did not wish this iuterview to take 
place. 

“Do you refuse?” she went on; “if so I will 
seek him alone.” ' 

“ | regret to refuse you anything, Lady Kimbolton,” 
he replied. “ ButI heg of you to recollect the past.” 

“ Will you not allow me to have one hour of joy to 
compensate for a year of despair and sorrow? Oh, 
Mr. Marshall, you have never loved, or you would 
not be so hardhearted and stern,” 

* Let me find him fitst, aud warn him of your pre- 





sence, of which he is totally iguoraut.” 





“No. Iwant him to be taken by surprise, It 
will please me to see his emotion,” she answered. 

“But your husband, 1 repeat that “ 

Marigold interrupted him almost harshly, saying: 

“The man whose name l bear is no longer my 
husband, He has made himself my enemy. He is 
revenging himself for a wrong which you know very 
well Lam not guilty of. Ido not think it even im- 
prudent to seek the one who gave me more than his 
life, his honour, and to thank him for the sacrifice. 
It ismy duty todo so. What does anything matter 
to menow? What dol care for society and its opin- 
ion? Look at me, Mr. Marshall. Do I look like one 
long for this world? The prayer I make to you is 
the supreme wish of a dying woman. Pity me and 
take me to him |” 

A tear trembled in Marshall’s eyes. He felt that 
she spoke the truth. There was death in her face. 
Not immediately perhaps, but the seeds were sown, 
and the grave would before Jong reap its harvest, 
unless some fortunate combination of circumstances 
pervaded the mind with a healthier tone and arrested 
the progress of the insidious disease which was con- 
suming her. 

He felt his resistance succumbing before the influ- 
ence of those supplicating eyes and the sweet voice 
which spoke from a broken heart. 

“1 consent,” he said, “but I give you my word I 
do not at this moment know where to find Frank.” 

** Is he not at the ball?” 

“He ought to be, though I have been looking for 
him for some time, and I cannot meet with him.” 

“Never mind., Give me your arm please, and we 
will search for him together,” she exclaimed, 

Marshall complied with her request, and they tra- 
versed the rooms together without exchangiug a 
word ; both were occupied with their thoughts. 

“Poor thing,” he reflected, compassionating her 
distress. ‘It is natural after all that she should 
wish to see and thank him. Happiness might save her 
life;'which despair is killing, but where is happi- 
ness tocome from? and if it should come by a miracle 
will it not arrive too late ?” 

A quarter of an hour passed. 

“Will you take a seat, Lady Kimbolton ?” ex- 
claimed Marshall. “I will go into the garden and 
see if I can discover Anglesey.” 

“It is useless,” she exclaimed, “ Frank is not bere 
yet. If he was I should know it,” 

“In what way?” asked the young man. 

“ By the beating of my heart. You look incredu- 
lous, but I assure you that the moment Frank en- 
ters these rooms, and we breathe the same air, my 
heart will inform me of the fact. You shall have a 
proof of it,” she added, in a low voice, as if she was 
looking inwardly to examine her soul. “ Yes—L 
cannot see him, but he has arrived. He comes !— 
he comes!” 

She pressed her hand to her heart as she spoke, 
and an expression of perfect beatitude spread itself 
over her features, 

Marigold appeared to be transfigured, and her face 
breathed the inspiration of a prophetess who in @ 
moment of ecstasy is about to roll back the mystic 
veil of the future which hides coming events from 
the sons of men. 

Much struck by this declaration Wilfred turned 
round, 

At. that instant he saw Captain Anglesey cross 
the threshold of the room in which they were, 
which was separated from the dancing saloon by a 
small hall and a glass door. 

It was impossible fer Lady Kimbolton to have 
seen him from the peculiar positiou in which she 
was sitting. 

An inexplicable sort of second sig!it had really re- 
vealed his approach to her. 

Before this strange fact, which had something of 
the supernatural about it, Wilfred was much 
struck, and struggled against the evidence of his 





senses without finding any means of explaining it. 
Frank was also much agitated without knowing 


the cause, for he had not yet seen them; his face 
evinced a lively emotion, and as he advanced his 
excitement increased until his feverish expectancy 
was painful to witness. 

He crossed the room and suddenly saw Marshall, 
then his eyes wandered to the lovely but fragile being 
by his side. 

Recoguizing Marigold, the love of his youth, the 
woman for whom be had sacrificed his career, his 
name, his fortune, he scarcely dared to believe in 
the testimony of his eyes. 

“Am I dreaming ?” le said. ‘Do I see the vision 
that has haunted me for months? Oh, uo! It 
must be adream! Let it not pass away, but it is a 
pleasant phantom, though it mocks me!’ 

This state of doubt and uncertainty did not last 
more than a few seconds. 

He approached closer aud involuntarily ejaculated 
the name of Marigold. 
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Lady Kimbolton threw her whole soul into her 
eyes, and, fixing her gaze upon him, answered: 
“Itis 1!” 
(To be continued.) 





ENGAGED TO MR. HOLLY. 


Wun I first started in life it was as salesman in 
the very small establishment of Mr, Brusle, stationer, 

It was not a very remunerative situation, but old 
Mr. Brusle was a kind old man, Mrs. Brusle # nice, 
talkative old lady, and Dora Brusle often came into 
the shop on busy days and stood behind the counter 
beside me; and just for thié last reason I would not 
have taken double wages with Mr. Throgmorton, 
the only other stationer in the town—not that he 
offered them truth compels me to add. 

Dear little Dora. She had brown eyes and a 
dimple in her chin, aud she sang like a prima donna. 
She had had lessons from a German fraulein and 
from au Italian signor; and the old man quite forgot 
Throgmorton and his gilt gingerbread wiudow when 
he sat with his bandkerchief over his head of an 
evening and listened to her songs, The piano was 
old and tinkling, but none of us ever thought of that. 
It was sing this and sing that, and “Let us have 
that over again,” until the clock struck eleven some- 
times, then I was obliged to go. 

Old Mr. Brusle and my father had been friends, 
andI was not a shopman only buta privileged friend 
as well, and all the excuse I needed for coming 
every night was given in the words, “ I want to hear 
the singing.” 

Well, avy one might have wanted to hear it for 
that matter—not merely a boy who was in love, 

Things went on in this way for three years, when 
one afternoon old Mr. Brusle, shutting the drawer 
of his desk with a bang, said: 

“It’s no use, Tom, lmay as well givein, Throg- 
morton has beaten me. I'm not making a halfpenny 
and I shall break up business, The old woman and 
Ican manage on what we have, with only oue child, 
and I can rest and stop fidgeting. I suppose Dora 
can teach a little too, ‘There’s no other music teacher 
here now that i’raulein Hulse has gone back to Ger- 
many, and she can have some employment in that 
way. But the old shop is a mockery, and l’ve known 
it a good while.” 

So that was the end of that Arcadian time. 

The stock and fixtures were sold out. ‘I hrogmor- 
ton bought the stock, and the shop was altered into 
s parlour; and I wrote to my uncle in London, who 
had promised to take me into his business if 1 wished 
it, and he telegraphed, “ Come next week.” 

Then one day | asked Dora to walk down into the 
meadows and see if the blackberries were ripe. 

We took two little baskets, and the berries were 
hanging plump and large, and purple black ; but be- 
fore we picked one I drew her to a quiet place uuder 
& great maple, and put my arm about her waist and 
paid: 

“Dora, you know just how I feel to you, don’t you? 
You know I love you?” 

She nestled up to me a little closer, and I took 
doth her tiny plump brown hands in mine. 

“ Will you wait for mea little while Dora ?” I said. 
“Will you think that 1 am doing my best all the 
time to bring the day nearer when I can ask your 
father to give you to mv?” 

She said nothiug for a while, andin the pause I 
heard a bird sing a whole sorg through. ‘Then, 
sweeter than any bird’s sivging, came her voice: 

“Yes, Tom, I'll wait,” 

Then we picked the blackberries, and went home 
again through the meadows, 

“We'll not speak of it yet, Tom,” said Dora. 
“At home I mean; they think me such a child yet. 
[don’t want to break the charm, In time they'll 
guess that I'm a woman ; and they like you, Tom.” 

The evening passed swiftly. I arose to go. 

** Heaven bless you!’’ said the old man. The old 
lady kissed me. I pressed my lips to Dora’s fore- 
head, In that moment of parting the old folks 
thought it only natural. Then I was gone—down 
the lle street with its semi-detached cottages, out 
into the country road. My trunk bad been at the 
station for hours, I heard the whistle of the train ; 
I saw the red giare of the iron monster’s eye; 1 
heard the snort and the tramp. He was ready for me, 
and the city and its whirl awaited me, 

For a while I was bewildered in the great city, 
then very busy, then flushed with the prospect of 
being rapidly advanced, and of being able to ask 
Dora to be my wife sooner than I expected. I 
wrote her joyous letters, She wrote pleasant ones 
back to me. We did not make them open love-letters, 
but both understood the love at the bottom of them. 

So the months glided by. For six I had no holi- 
day. Then a grudgingly given week was given me, 
aud I hurried down to visit my old friends, aud had 








a glorious time. Dora was lovelier than ever. She 
walked over to the station with me when I left, lean- 
ing on my arm. The train had not come in yet—the 
one for London ; but the other had set down some 
passengers from there. One, a stout gentleman of 
thirty-five, dressed in fine style, having given his 
portmanteau to a porter, advanced to Dora, 

“‘ How do you do, Miss Brusle ?” said he. 

She held out her hand shyly. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Holly? Tom, this is Mr. 
Holly. Mr. Holly, Mr. Hearn.” 

He bowed; 80 did I. But the fellow had such an 
air with him that I hated him. How did she know 
him? I had never seen him before. 

“ Whois he?” asked, I in a whisper, as the porter 
called Mr. Holly back for directions. 

“He has something to do with the opera, I think,” 
said Dora, 

Then came the shriek of the whistle at the sta- 
tion. On thundered the carriages. : 

I hurried away. I foundaseat. I thrust my head 
out of the window. Dora was walking away on 
Mr. Holly’s arm, and his head was very close to 
hers—very, 

I made an idiot of myself next day. I wrote Dora 
anindignant letter, She wrote mea spirited answer. 
I demanded an explanation as to how she came to 
know Holly in the next ; and before any auswer came 
to this old Mrs. Brusle walked into our place with 
her shopping bag in her hand one morning. 

“T want you to take me to some nice shop, Tom,” 
she said, “if you can spare an hour or so. I’m 
going to buy a black silk for Dora, and she told 
me to tell you all about it,as you seemed to be up- 
set.” 

I asked the permission necessary, and called a 
carriage, 

Once within it the old lady began : 

“ You see, Dora will need to be dressed handsomely. 
She starts next month.” 

“Starts for where ?” said I. 

“ Everywhere,” said the old lady. “It’s all set- 
tled, you know, between her and Mr. Holly.” 

“ Settled !” cried I. 

“Yes,” said the old lady. “I knew you'd be 
pleased with the good news. She was singiug in the 
choir, and he happened to go there to church, and he 
asked an introduction and got it, and called next day. 
It’s very sudden, very; but she wouldn’t engage 
herself to him without our consent; and it’s such a 
fine thing that we can’t refuse; so we've consented, 
She'll feel homesick, no doubt, away from us; but 
we musto’t think of that. I try not to;” and theold 
lady put her kerchief to her eyes. 

“She told you to tell me?” I said, 

“Oh, yes,” said the old lady. 

My heart was on fire, my blood was boiling; but 
I made no sign. 

“You stay in town all night, don’t you?” I 
asked. 

She said she would, and gave me the number of 
the house where she was staying. 

After the shopping was over I went home and 
took from my trunk a little parcel of letters, a lock 
of hair, a ribbon—Heaven knows what trashy bits 
of love treasure—put them in a large business eu- 
velope, and walked over to the gid lady’s lodgings 
with them, 

“Tell Dora that I sent her that, and wish her 
all the happiness that she deserves,” said I, 

The old lady heard no sarcasm in my voice, 

“TI will, Tom,” she said; ‘‘and do come to see us 
soon. We'll be lonely without Dora.” 

So it was over; and the thing that was most ter- 
rible to dream of had fallen on me, and I lived. 

Dora wrote no letter,and made no sign. It was 
as though she were dead, and she was dead to me. 

Of course I made no confidence, and I worked as 
hard as ever. The work of a wholesale woollen 
house does not slacken because a clerk is crossed in 
love or jilted. Bales and boxes and bundles went 
out and camein all the same ; and what did it matter 
if I looked pale and lost my appetite so that I did 
my figuriug and writing and all the rest of it cor- 
rectly ? 

But one day as I looked up from a box I had been 
marking I saw a sight that made me frenzied with 
rage. It was Holly, and no one else, with his light 
side whiskers and his glossy hat aud marvellously 
square shoulders. He was talking to my uncle, and 
appeared to be on intimate terms with him. I stood 
still and stared at Lim. In a few moments he saw 
me, and, putting up his eye-glass, bowed. I made 
no bow inreturn, Then he came across the room. 

“I don’t think it’s a mistake,” said he. “I met 
you with Miss Brusle the other day.” 

“T remember,” I said, 

“She's very well, and in a little flutter, of course,” 
suid he. “I suppose you've had letters ?” 

“Excuse me. I’m needed elsewhere,” I said, and 
dashed away, 





An hour after, my uncle coming across me, said; 

“So you know Holly, Tom? He’s not a bad fe). 
low, though a bit of a puppy. He's made a goog 
deal of money in the theatrical line; manage, 
and all that, you know. Married a sort of cousiy 
of my wife’s two years ago, so we're & little so}. 
able.” 

“Is he a married man ?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes; why not ?” said my uncle, 

“Uncle Harold,” said I, “ you must let me go down 
to my old home to-night. It’s a life-and-death mat. 
ter; I must go.” 

“What is the matter, Tom?” said my uncle. 

“T can’t tell you,” said I; “ but { must go,” 

“Then you must,” said my uncle; “ but, if jt 
wasn’t you, you’d never come back. Don’t be longer 
than you can help, as it is,” 

If he had but known how long every moment 
seemed to me he might have spared the warning, 

I travelled by the night train, and reached the dear 
little brown cottage when its windows were golden 
in the sunrise, 

The old lady was getting breakfast. Dora was 
milking the cow; her father at work in the garden, 
It was a sweet picture, and I had come to turn iy 
joy into sorrow; but better that than to let w rs 
sorrow come. I can truly say that I,as muci a; 
might be, forgot myself in that moment. 

“You, Tom?” cried Mrs. Brusle. “ Why, Tom!” 
cried the old lady ; “so you thought you'd see our 
girl off after all? You know she starts to-mor. 
row ?” 

Dora did not look at me, but I saw her face flust 
crimson. 

“I'm sorry to say that I have come down to bring 
bad news,” said I. 

“ Bad news!” said Mr, Brusle, ‘I’m sorry for that, 
my boy. What is it?” 

“It affects you, sir,”said I ; “not me, Yes, Dora, 
it is true ; and, ill as you have used me, my heart 
bleeds for you. I came only because worse would 
happen if I were silent, and I beg you to be- 
lieve that. I am actuated by uo spirit of revenge, 
You may not credit me, but I wish that any other 
man had this todo. Mr. Holly is, aud las been for 
two full years, a married man.” 

I turned my face away from Dora as I uttered 
these words, and dropped it upon the hand thas 
rested on the vine trellis. I expected to hear her 
scream, or to see her faint, but my news did not seew 
to produce as great an effect as I expected. 1 looked 
up again ; all eyes were fixed upon me, 

“ Ah!” said the old man. 

* Well ?” said the old lady. 

“Go on, Tom,” said Dora. 

“His wife is a cousin of the lady my uncle mar- 
ried,” said I. “If you don’t believe me I can offer 
proof of the fact. He is married.” 

* Of course I knew that,” said Dora, 
is quite a celebrated contralto.” 

“ Know that he was amarried man?” said I. “I 
don’t understand you. What can this mean?” 

“ And it’s a great deal nicer for Dora,” said Mr, 
Brusle. “Mrs, Holly and she will travel together. 
But, oh, dear! perhaps Mrs. Holly isu’t nice. Is that 
it?” 


“ His wife 


I stared from one to the other. 

“ Mrs, Brusle,” said I, “ what did you tell me when 
you were in London? As I understood you, that 
Dora was engaged to Mr. Holly, aud that you were 
buying the wedding-dresses,” 

“ Gracious me!” cried the old lady. “ Nothing of 
the sort,” 

“ Did you think that, Tom ?” cried Dora. 

I asked her to explain. 

“Oh, dear me! Why, Tom, I have engaged te 
travel with him as one of a quartette company that 
he has just formed. A foreign gentleman and our 
tenor at church, Mr. Motley, and Mrs. Holly and 1; 
and I shall make a great deal of money, and—oh, 
Tom, that’s why you sent back my letters?” 

l opened my arms and Dora ran into them with- 
out thinking of the old folks, 

“How miserable I have been for the last five 
weeks !” said I, 

Aud Dora began to cry upon my shoulder. 

“ You see how it is, sir,” I said to Mr. Brasle, “I’m 
not rich, but I love Dora dearly; and if she'll take 
me as I am I shall be the happiest fellow under the 
sun. And, for Heaven’s sake, Dora, don’t miud 
breaking your engagement with that fellow. Stsy 
at home and sing to us. I don’t want you running 
about the country, no matter how much money yo 
make by it,” 

So the engagement was broken; and, though my 
uncle said it was most imprudent, Dora and I were 
married that winter. It. B. 





A TERRIBLE story of child passion and its results 
comes from Shropshire, Children of a woma 2 
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cane . 

humble life, living at Coalport Bridge, quarrelled 
while at play, when one of them, four years old, 
threw a knife at the other, which penetrated the 
head and stuck fast, and on its subsequent removal 
by a surgeon the child died. The elder brother, 
seven years old, seized an opportunity of striking the 
little murderer on the head with stones with such 
violence that the life of the little sufferer is despaired 
oH bas been decided that small libraries of rofer- 
ence for the use of officers under instruction shall 
be established at certain of the principal military 
stations, and orders have been given for the supply 
to them of several standard military works. The 
Garrison Instructors are to be responsible for the 
library, as no expense for a librarian or non-commis- 
sioned officer to take charge is to be allowed. The 
instructors are to exercise their discretion in allow- 
ing books to be taken out of the library. 

{HE news that Lieutenant-General the Count Von 
Groeben has been condemned ta three months’ im- 
prisonment in the fortress of Glogan has produced a 
painful sensation in military circles in Berlin, The 
cause of this disgrace, says the Bérsen Kurier, origi- 
nated out of a difference of at the first a private na- 
ture with General Manteuffel, which, becoming in- 
tensified, has gradually assumed the proportions of 
s quarrel affecting the military relations and ranks 
of the twovofficers, It is said that influences from 
exalted circles have interposed to arrange the la- 
meutable affair. 








FIGHTING WITH FATE. 


a 
CHAPTER V. 


Uron the same day on which Grimrod, Lord 
Waldemar’s business manager, returned to York- 
shire from the Continent with Mrs. Watchley and 
her young charge, and only a few hours before the 
baron’s formal recognition of Miss Floyd as his 
grand-daughter and the future successor to the 
Waldemar title and estates, events were transpiring 
in another portion of England a narration of which 
is essential to the proper development of our story, 
and to them we now invite the attention of the 
reader, 

In the neighbouring county of Lancashire, in an 
outskirt of the fine manufacturing town of Bolton- 
le-Moors, stood, and still stands, a pretty, red brick 
cottage of considerable pretensions, in the midst of 
a fine lawn and garden, and with paddock and stable 
attached. 

The house was roomy, two storeys in height, with 
ared-slated roof and clustered chimneys, plentiful 
gables, pert dormer windows, a quaint oriel over the 
stone porch, one-storeyed bays opening upon a 
grassy terrace, and it was half embowered in cling- 
ing vines, comprising ivies, Virginia creepers, and 
wisterias. 

This dwelling, known as Red House, had belonged 
{o the family of Glint fcr a full century, descending 
from father to eldest son without a single break in 
the line of succession. 

The present owner was Captain Tom Glint, of the 
steamship “Argonaut,” plying between Liverpool 
and Alexandria in Egypt. 

Captain Glint was an honest, upright, whole-souled 
nan,a little past middle age, impulsive and generous, 
és seafaring men are apt to be, 

He had sailed the Mediterranean for five-and-thirty 
years, having begun his career in an humble position, 
and had tee his way up to the post of commander, 
which office he had worthily filled for over twenty 
years. 

He knew every port in the Mediterranean as well 
4s he knew Liverpool, and he knew the sea far better 
than he knew the shore, 

Captain Glint was now absent upon a voyage to 
Alexandria. 

Some two years before the opening date of our 
story the captain had married a handsome and am- 
bitious widow, who with her two children, the off- 
spring of her first marriage, were now quartered at 
the Red House. 

Upon the March day on which we have chosen 
to present the Red House and its inmates to the 
reader, at a late hour of the afternoon, Mrs. Glint 
sat alone in her cozy drawing-room, with her feet 
_ the fender and a thoughtful frown upon her 

‘ace, 


She was some forty years of age, and, as we have 
taid, still handsome. Her brown hair was un- 
streaked with gray, her complexion was well pre- 
served, and her lips and cheeks were as blooming as 
‘girl’s. This bright bloom however was not a gift 
of Nature, but was purchased in bottles at Madame 
Rachel’s in London, or in Manchester of some simi- 
at vendor, 

Her figure was still good, and she clothed it in 
tch and fashionable attire, delighting in display. 

Her first husband had squandered her email for- 











tune and his own, leaving her children penniless, and 
during the period of her widowhood she had lived 
upon the sums of money reluctantly doled out to 
her by her own and her late husband's relatives, 
and had looked about anxionsly for a successor to 
her departed lord. Chanc’, had thrown generous 
Captain Glint in her way, and she had worked upon 
his sympathies and pomeey laid siege to his heart, 
after carefully ascertaining the amount of his income, 
the precise figure of his salary, and the exact state 
of his general finances. 

The widow's family was good, and she well knew 
the art of fascination. 

As might be expected, the unsuspecting fly walked 
into the spider’s parlour, and was duly “ gobbled 
up.” In other words Mrs. Amelia Milner married 
Captain Tom Glint and came with her two children 
to reign at the Red House. 

Having so well provided for herself, it behoved 
Mrs. Glint to look after her offspring. Her son, 
Wolsey Milner, a young man of twenty, had been 
articled to a Liverpool barrister. Her daughter 
Clarette, aged eighteen, resided at the Red House, 
and was treated by Captain Glint with great kind- 
ness and generosity, although it must be owned he 
scarcely liked her. 

“It ig true the captain is generous to Wolsey and 
Clarette,” mused Mrs. Glint, in pursuance of the 
line of thought that had occupied her mind for the 
past hour, “but they are only dependents upon him. 
He has insured his life for my benefit, thus provid- 
ing well for me in the event of his death, but he 
will not leave a penny to my children. He has the 
Red House, which is freehold, and five thousand 
pounds in the bank at Liverpool, which he has saved 
up during his long bachelor life, and these are to go 
to that girl—a mere pauper, whom he picked up and 
educated and made a fine lady. He told me that he 
had made a will constituting her his heir, and this 
will was made since our marriage. It’s a shame— 
a downright shame. The captain makes the girl his 
idol. He never loved me half so much as he loves 
her. He actually loves the ground she steps on. If 
she’d only disappoint his hopes in some way—if he 
could only be made to think her unworthy—he 
might be induced to cast her off and to constitute 
my children his heirs. But I do not believe he 
would hear a word against her from the angel Ga- 
briel himself, unless the proofs were overwhelming. 
Let me see. How can I get rid of the girl and 
clear the way for my own children ?”’ 

She knotted her brows over the difficult problem, 
and a scheming look appeared in her eyes. 

For a little while her thoughts scarcely shaped 
themselves in words. The firelight from the glow- 
ing grate fell in a bright flood upon her dress and 
upon her darkening face. The light of the short 
afternoon seemed fadifig, as it streamed palely in 
through the partings in the red brocade curtains 
shading the windows, 

At length Mrs. Glint’s thin lips compressed them- 
selves in an expression of determination. She had 
decided upon her course, 

She leaned forward and pulled fiercely at the tas- 
sel of the bell cord that hung beside the chimney, 
and on sank back in her chair in an expectant at- 
titude. 

‘The summons was answered by the trim little 
housemaid, and Mrs. Glint said, imperiously : 

‘Tell Miss Honor I wish to see her immedi- 
ately.” 

The maid withdrew. Soon afterwards alight step 
was heard in the hall, the door opened, and a young 
girl came into the room. 

The new comer was known as Honor Glint. She 
had received her quaint name from the captain, 
whose mother had worthily borne it, and it well be- 
fitted its present owner. 

Honor Glint was about seventeon years of age, 
slender and graceful as a willow. She was very 
beautiful, with a tender, witching loveliness that 
was strangely winsome and sweet. Her hair, full 
of kinks and waves, was like pale gold; her com- 
plexion was very fair, and her great soul-lit eyes 
were intensely black, “ midnight eyes,’’ that con- 
trasted singularly with the rare golden tint of her 
hair. Her face was bright and trank and sunny, 
and was in itselfa poem. Her beauty, in brief, was 
of a rare and splendid type, and her soul was in 
keeping with it. 

“Is that you, Honor ?’’ said Mrs. Glint, half turn- 
ing her head. 

*“ Yes, madam,” replied Honor, in a low, sweet 
voice. ‘ You wished to see me ?”’ 

“Yes. Where is Clarette?”’ 

*T do not know, madam. She is usually in her 
room at this hour.” 

* Ah, yes; very well, Sit down where I can see 
you. I want to havea serious talk with you. I tuld 
my dear husband when I married him that I would 
try and be a mother to you, Honor, and you must 
own that I have been a mother to you since you 
came home from boarding-school six or eight 
months ago. You have been home since last mid- 
summer, in fact. How old are you, Honor *” 








The young girl sat down upon a low chair at the 
corner of the hearth, just out of the glow of the 
fire, and im the pale light that streamed through the 
curtains, as slie replied : 

“T am about seventeen, madam.” 

“ Then you don’t know exactly?” said Mrs. Glint, 
who, however, was perfectly acquainted with the 
young girl’s history. 

Honor replied in the negative. ¢ 

“At any rate you are seventeen,” said Mrs. 
Glint, in a calculating voice. “At your age many 
young women are earning good salaries as gover- 
nesses, teachers,and soon. Do you never think of 
your future ?”’ 

The girl’s fair face flushed, and her big black eyes 
opened yet more widely in surprise, but she an- 
swered, respectfully : 

“T used to dream of being papa’s housckeeper 
some day, but of course he will not want me to keep 
house for him now. But he needs me in many 
ways, madam, and he often says he could not spare 
me.” 


“ Papa!” sneered Mrs.Glint. ‘ I hate the word 
from your lips. ‘Papa!’ ‘I'om Glint is not your 
father, and you should not call him so.” 

“ He taught me to call him papa in my early 
childhood,” said Honor, quietly, “and I cannot re- 
linquish the habit except at his command. Clarette 
calls him so——” 

“Clarette is no criterion for you!’ interrupted 
Mrs. Glint, harshly. “‘ Clarette is his step-daughter, 
and has an actual right to call him father. But you 
—who are you?” 

_ “I—I don’t know,” said the girl, her voice quiver- 

g. 

““No, you don’t know, and no one else knows. 
You are only a foundling, with no claim even 
to your name of Honor Glint. If the captain had 
not been foolish and soft-headed, as well as soft- 
hearted, he would have sent you to some orphan 
asylum years and years ago. His prodigality will 
prove his ruin. You needn’t flash your eyes at me, 
Honor Glint, nor let your temper show itself. I am 
telling you the truth. You are an object of Captain 
Glint’s charity—that’s all!” 

“Tam more than that,” cried Honor. “Iaman 
objeet of his love. He is great and good and tender, 
and I pray Heaven that I may live to reward him 
for all his goodness to me—dear, dear papa!’’ 

“There it is again, ‘ papa!’ Is it so hard for you 
torealize that you are not even his distant relative? ’’ 
demanded Mrs. Glint, in a tone of irritation. ‘* He 
picked you up on the island of Malta sixteen years 
ago, when you were a mere baby ofa yearold. He 
was master of a vessel then that touched at all the 
Mediterranean ports for purposes of trade.” 

“Papa has told me all that many times,” said 
Honor, gently, as Mrs. Glint paused an instant to 
make a vigorous lunge at the fire with the small 
steel poker. 

“IT daresay he has,” exclaimed Mrs. Glint, “ but 
I choose that you shall hear it again, and from my 
lips. Captain Glint was walking through the streets 
of Valetta, in the part called the Marina, and came 
down upon the quay, where his boat was waiting to 
take him to his ship, which lay out in the Great 
Harbour at anchor, when a woman with a little 
child in her arms came up to him and addressed him 
in English. She was a common-looking person, 
but Captain Glint chose to think that the little child 
was of superior birth because she was well dressed 
and was very fair and dainty. Woman and child 
were both English. The woman begged a passage 
home to England in the captain’s ship. It was not 
@ passenger vessel, but Captain Glint nover had the 
heart to deny a woman’s prayer, and he questioned 
her, and finally consented to bring her to England.’’ 

‘* Heaven bless him,” breathed Honor, softly, her 
fair face glowing with sudden tenderness and grati- 
tude. 

“The woman told him,” continued Mrs. Glint, re- 
gardless of the interruption, “‘ that her name was 
Margaret Cropsey, and that the child was her nurs- 
ling, whom she was conveying to its friends in Eng- 
land. She said that she had just come from Trieste, 
where her mistress had died, and that she had 
faithfully promised her dying mistress, the child’s 
mother, to convey the child to England and 
to take her to some obdurate old relative and 
implore him to befriend her. ‘The woman had 
paid her passage to Malta after the death of her 
mistress with the idea that Malta lay on her route 
home and she could get passage cheaper from Va- 
letta than from Trieste. But on arriving at Valetta 
her money had been stolen from her, or she had lost 
it, and she was penniless. More than that, although 
Captain Glint did not know it at the moment, she 
was stricken with fever. He took her on board with 
the child, and that was the worst day's work he ever 
did. If any man ever possessed a foolish heart in his 
burly, overgrown body that man is Captain Tom 
Glint.” 


“ He is the noblest, kindest, and most generous of 


men,” the girl murmured, softly,a world of love glowe 
ing in her tender, sombre eyes. 
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“Such expressions would come better from my 
lips than yours,” said Mrs. Glint, severely. ‘ But 
I must rehearse to you the whole of your history 
as a prelude to something else I wish to say to you. 
The captain set sail with his new passengers, and 
on the very next day Margaret Cropsey was raving 
in the delirium of fever. Onarriving at Marseilles, 
as she had grown worse instead of better, he pro- 
cured, through the English consul, her admission 
to an hospital, and came on to England without her. 
He could not bear to leave the English baby in a 
foreign land, so he was foolish enough to bring 
her home with him. The child could run about 
and lisp a few words, but the captain did not even 
know her name. ‘The nurse had called her Daisy, 
but that’s no name for a Christian child, and must 
have been a mere pet name. The captain brought 
the little one to his own home, and put her in charge 
of his sister, who then kept house for him, As she 
had no name of her own ho gave her his mother’s 
name of Honor Glint. His sister married a few 
years later, and went to Canada, and the captain 
then put tho child—yourself—to school. On his 
next voyage to the Mediterranean he went to the 
hospital! at Marseilles and inquired for Margaret 
Cropsey. He found that she had recovered from 
her illness and been discharged. Whither she had 
gone no one knew. My opinion is that the woman 
had deliberately planned to rid herself of the child, 
and, having accomplished that, was careful to dis- 
appear and leave no trace of herself.’’ 

Honor’s cheeks reddened with indignation. 

** Tt is not so,’’she exclaimed. There was some 
fatality in the matter. Between the periods of Mar- 
garet Cropsey’s entrance into the hospital and her 
recovery from fever the consul was recalled to Eng- 
land and assigned to a new’post in South America. 
He died in the Brazils a year or two afterwards. It 
was the consul who obtained Mrs. Cropsey’s admis- 
sion into the hospital, and not papa—a mistake 
that seems slight, and of no importance, but it is 
really of the greatest importance, for papa’s name 
did not appear in the application, and only the con- 
sul knew the name of papa and his ship. My 
theory of the case is this: Mra, Cropsey was ill of 
the fever when she was taken on board the ,‘ Wil- 
berforce’—papa’s ship. ‘The name of the vessel 
and the captain therefore made no impression upon 
her mind, and her subsequent illness completely 
blotted them from her mind. I think that when she 
recovered from her fever she found the consul gone, 
and could get no clue to the name of the ship or 
the captain who had befriended her.” 

“Why didn’t she advertize then?” demanded 
Mrs. Glint. ‘“‘ Why didn’t she leave her address 
with the new consul and beg him to let her know if 
the captain came again to Marseilles? She must 
have known that the captain would try to find her 
for the sake of the child. No, no, Honor; the 
woman was glad to abandon the child. I daresay 
the story of the dead mistress was all made up to 
enlist sympathy. ‘That class of people are wonder- 
fully artful. I've no doubt whatever that you are 
Margaret Cropsey’s own child, and that she is living 
somewhere in service exulting in the thought that 
you have been brought up a lady. She may even 
know where you are and all about you. The cap- 
tain has been finely imposed upon all these years. 
He has kept you at an expensive boarding-school, 
and has dressed you extravagantly; and last au- 
tumn, despite my remonstrances, he took you on a 
trip with him to Alexandria, and would not allow 
even my Clarette to accompany you. You hada 
maid, and travelled, I daresay,as alady of quality. 
Now how much longer do you intend to subject him 
to such expense ?” 

“Captain Glint adopted mo as his daughter, 
and I owe him the duty of a daughter,” said 
ae “I must obey him and love him so long as 

live.’ 

“ That sounds vary fine,” sneered Mrs. Glint, “ but 
I understand what it means. You will flatter Cap- 
tain Glint so longas it pays. Let me tell you, miss, 
that it was all very well before the captain married, 
but things have changed since then. The captain 
now would be glad to be relieved of the burden of 
your support. Heis too generous and delicate to 
tell you so, but he confidently expects you to seck 
a situation as governess. You would be most mer- 
cenary and grasping to expect more than you have 
already received from him. He has lavished large 
sums of money upon you, and he now desires you to 
help yourself. It was proper for him to spend money 
upon an adopted child war he had no family of his 
own, bat he now has a fam‘iy, atid his money is due 
to them: Do you comprehend ?” 

Honor did not reply save by an inclination of 
the head. She did not know, and Mrs. ‘flint did 
know that the vaptain had married Me2. Milner 
more even upon Honor’s account than upon his 
own. 

The widow was well connected and went into good 
society, the captain had no Jady relative to take 
eharge of Honor when she shonid leave school and 
introduce her to the world, and he was obliged by 











the nature of his profession to be away from home a 
large share of the time, and he could not leave his 
adopted daughter alone at the Red House without 
a chaperone. 

He had thought that Clarette Milner would be a 
pleasant companion for Honor and that Mrs. Mil- 
ner, now Mrs. Captain Glint, would chaperone the 
two young girls and love Honor next to her own 
daughter. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that he little com- 
prehended the nature of the woman he had married, 
and little dreamed of the trouble his marriage would 
bring to his darling. 

Honor’s silence irritated Mrs. Glitt. 

“Tf you had a proper share of delicacy,” con- 
tinued the captain’s wife, ‘ you would yourself have 
proposed your witkdrawal. The captain’s wife is 
nearer to him than his adopted daughter. Clarette 
is not fond of you, and I find your presence distaste- 
fultome. It is not proper for you to remain here, 
and I cannot tolerate your presence longer. I am 
willing to befriend you, but the captain cannot keep 
us both here, let me assure you of that.” 

Honor’s dainty head was uplifted proudly as she 
answered : 

‘Your objections to me, madam, can be stated to 
papa on his return, He will provide a new home 
for me—~” 

“At fresh expense! The captain is chivalrous 
even to folly, and an appeal to him would result in 
his continuing to saddle himself with the burden of 
your support. His salary is only four hundred 
pounds a year, and his entire income is not over 
eight hundred pounds. I know I seem severe to 
you, but I am speaking the words the captain is too 
delicate to express. I should think you would desire 
to relieve him of the burden of your support. You 
have not half the claim upon him that Clarette has 
—in fact you have not the shadow of a claim upon 
him whatever. He would love you all the more if 
he saw in you the desire to support yourself,” 

“But what can I do?” asked the girl, with a 
hunted expression on her beautiful face. 

“You can got a situation to teach in a school, or 
as governess in a family,” responded Mrs. Glint, 
mercilessly. ‘* You could advertize, or your former 
teachers might find a situation for you.” 

“T don’t think I should like teaching,” said 
Honor, ina trembling voice. ‘Papa has always 
told me that I am the same to him as his own daugh- 
ter. I—I can’t leave papa. And Iam so young, 
and I have enjoyed my life here so much. It will be 
hard to leave the Red House and all I love. Oh, 
madam, let me stay as your companion, as your hired 
maid even——” 

“And set all the country side gossiping, and 
appeal continually to the captain’s affection for 
you? No. You must go from home, and the 
sooner the better. You mast’ be away before the 
captain returns. If you don’t like to work why 
don’t you marry ?” 

**T—I never thought of marriage !’’ 

Mrs. Glint laughed disagreeably. 

“Girls always say that,” she remarked, coldly. 
‘You have been introduced into society, and I have 
found that you attract a hundred-fold the attention 
that is given to my modest little Clarette. Your gay 
manner, and your odd style of beauty—for » course 
you know that you are beautiful, though in my eyes 
not to be compared te my Clarette—attract the 
gentlemen strangely. You have had an offer or two 
already. You cast my Clarette completely into the 
shade, much to the poor child’s mortification and 
my own. This I will not bear longer. You can 
marry any day you please. There is Mr. Wiltsie, of 
Crow Hall, who asked you to marry him. He is a 
good match, Clarette would have jumped at the 
offer, but you refused him.” 

“He is old and lame, and I did not like him,” 
cried Honor, impetuously. “ He wants a wife to 
play whist with him and to nurse his gouty foot. 
He won’t do for me.” 

“Indeed! Perhaps you look higher, miss? Pos- 
sibly you have raised your eyes to Captain Glint’s 
friend, Sir Hugh Tregaron, the Cornish baronet?” 
said Mrs. Glint, with a sneer. 

The girl’s cheeks flushed hotly, and she averted 
her head. 

** You won’t get him,” said Mrs. Glint, coarsely. 
‘The Tregarons are a proud race, and Sir Hugh 
would never marry a mere foundling—a nobody— 
an object of charity, who but for Captain Glint 
would have been in some pauper asylum. It’s 
doubtful even if you can entrap your other admirer 
who has been staying these thteé months at Lyn- 
shire Place. I refer to Mr. Moe#—Mr. Darrel Moer. 
He is a nephew of Lord Waldemar, and will pro- 
bably be the next Baron Waldemar. He told me 
so himself. He said that his lordship’s son was 
probably dead, leaving no heirs. He is dead in love 
with you, and his love may conquer his pride. Why 
don’t you marry him?” 

**T—I don’t love him.” 
“Love him! I should hope not. You would not 





be modest if you did love a man to whom you are 





not even engaged. I hate that mawkish word. If 
you could only secure Mr. Moer and his prospective 
title the captain would be very proud of you. But 
enough of this. You must provide yourself with a 
situation of some sort, or marry some one immedi. 
ately. I have come to a decision about you at last, 
I give you three days to find yourself a new home. If 
you have not procured one at the end of that period 
I shall send you away from the Red House.” 

Honor looked startled—even appalled. 

‘* Whither will you send me ?” she asked. 

“T shall send you away asI would dismiss a maid 
of whom I had no longer ‘need,”’ replied Mrs, Glint, 
pitilessly. ‘ You can go whither you choose, It is 
nothing to me.” 

‘ “ 3 will go to an inn, and wait for papa to come 
ack——”” 

* And create a scandal and domestic dissension, 
all to gratify your own selfishness and indolence !” 
cried Mra. Ghnt. ‘I don’t think the orn will 
like you the better for it. Besides, I shall have my 
version of the story to tell him, and Clarette will 
bear me witness. Let the consequences be what 
they may, out of this house you go within three days, 
This is final !” 

Her cold eyes, her implacable countenance, the 
ernel expression of her compressed lips, all told 
young Honor that an appeal to Mrs. Glint would be 
worse than useless. 

The girl rose up pale and sorrowful, # defiant look 
in her dusky eyes, and without a word went out 
from the woman’s presence. A monient later Mrs, 
Glint beheld her hurrying across the lawn in the 
gloaming. 

“She is going to walk off her excitement,” she 
said to herself, with a complacent smile. “I’ve 
broken the ice at last, and there’s no retreat from 
the step I’ve taken. ‘lhe girl goes out of this house 
this week. It will go hard with me if I don't make 
my Clarette the heiress of Captain Glint in this 
girl’s stead |” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Hovyor Gurnt had caught up her fur jacket and 
coquettish little turban from the hall rack, had 
hastily donned them, and had hurried out from the 
Red House with no definite object in view, with 
pe the instinct of a hunted creature to hide it- 
self. 

There was a choking sensation in her throat, a 
keen, sharp pain in her heart, and a sudden and in- 
tolerable aching in her brain. 

She felt a longing to creep away into some se- 
cluded place, and there reflect upon the abrupt 
change in her life, which had until now been all sua- 
shine. ‘he atmosphere of the house seemed sud- 
denly close and oppressive, and she absolutely 
panted for fresh air. 

She crossed the garden and let herself into the 
paddock through a small gate in the wall, The 
paddock was usually occupied by her shaggy pony, 
but he was now comfortably stalled in tho snug 
little stable, and the paddock was empty. 

She crossed the five or six acres of springy turf, 
and let herself out at an opposite gate into a field 
which belonged to a larger neighbouring ostate. 

A few minutes’ farther brisk walk carried her be- 
yond all view from the Red House and brought her 
to a rustic stile between two flolds. 

She mounted to the top of the stile and sat down 
on the little landing or platform. 

The spot was not especially romantic, but it had 
a certain rustic beauty to be perceived by an eye 
trained to look for loveliness, 

On both sides of the stile lay the bare and deserted 
fields ; the river was within view, and the houses 
and spires of Bolton were close at hand. ' 

This was a favourite resort of young Honor Glint, 
and here she had spent many happy, thoughtful, and 
dreamy hours. ‘ 

Her feet had turned to this place instinctively in 
her first sorrow. . 

The light of day was still fading, but the twi- 
light lingered. It was still early, and the night 
comes on late in the north of England. . 

One could distinguish objects clearly at the dis- 
tance of two fields’ breadth, but Honor had no eyes 
now for her favourite sights, no ears for the two or 
gg lonely birds that twittered on the ground near 

er. 

Hor perch was airy, and tlie rude March wind was 
blowing, but she was well wrapped up and did not 
heed the chill and bluster. 

The question that possessed her young soul to the 
exclusion of all other thoughts was the simple but 
all-important one—what should she do ? 

She was as proud and spirited as she was tender 
and sweet. She was as resolute as she was warm- 
hearted and high-souled. Aftor the révelation sho 
had received of Mrs. Glint’s real character and sen- 
timents toward herself shé had no desire to remain 
at the Red House, even were. her stay likely to be 
permitted. * 

“| would rather beg my bread from door to door, 
she said to herself, “ than to live longer under the 
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same roof with that odious woman! And yetis she 
not partly right? Ihave cost papa large sums of 
money—dear, generous papa—and ought I not now 
to maintain myself? I can no longer live at the 
Red House with Mrs. Glint, and I cannot put papa 
to the expense of maintaining me elsewhere. While 
Iam here Lam a bone of contention. Papa will 
have to side with me or with Mrs. Glint, and in 
either case there will be much misery to him and to 
me. I want to do what is right. What is right?” 

She looked up atthe gray sky as if secking there 
an answer. 

She had been well named. She was the soul of 
honour, with a refined and exalted sense of right. 
She calmed her turbulent soul, andthought'the mat- 
ter over in all its bearings. She loved Captain 
Glint even more tenderly than if he had been her 
own father, and she revered him, and desired in all 
things his happiness above her own. 

He was satisfied with his wife, who had been able 
to keep from him a knowledge of the perversion of 
her moral nature, and Honor shrank from creating 
dissension between husband and wife. 

She knew him so well that she did not doubt he 
would expel his wife and her offspring from the 
Red House before he would allow Mrs. Glint to ex- 
pel her. She knew also that Captain Glint would 
not permit her to earn her own living, were she to 
ask his consent, 

“Tt seems to me,” she said, at last, “ that Ionght 
to do nothing without papa’s consent. But then if 
I remain at some inn until he comes back people 
will gossip, and he will hardly like that. I cannot 
stay at home. I must go back to my Southport 
school, and my old teachers will advise me. But it 
will come to this at last: I must become a gover- 
ness. I have been too long a dependent upon dear 
papa. It is time I went to work for myself.” 

The girl’s face grew calm, and the dusky eyes 
glowed with high resolve. She saw her way now 
clearly, but it was to a life of self-abnegation and 
toil, very difficult for one so young and delicately 
nurtured. But she was ready to walkinit. She 


looked up at the sky, and sat absorbed in a trance- 
like silence, so forgetful of her surroundings that 
she did not heed or hear the quick, light tread of a 
a who was approaching across the field behind 
er. 
He came nearer, recognizing the slim figure from 
a off, and quickening his speed as he approached 
er. 


This man was Darrel! Moer. 

He had changed little in appearance since his 
first introduction to the reader upon that night, 
eighteen years before, when Wallace Floyd had 
brought home the daughter of his father’s enemy 
as his wife, and had been cast forth with his father’s 
cursee He had changed still less in heart since 
that memorable period when he had treacherously 
counselled young Floyd to marry Janet Arlyn, pro- 
mising him that he would soften the squire’s wrath. 
He had instead fanned its flames, and ingratiated 
himself with the squire at youn Floyd’s expense. 

He was now some eight-and-thirty years of age, 
and looked ten years younger. His hair was black 
and glossy, he wore a curling beard, and his 
Italian eyes were soft and velvety in their expres- 
sion. He was very handsome, and possessed an air 
of elegance that sat well upon him. He was a draw- 
ing-room favourite, and it was singular that he had 
not yet married. 

Lord Waldemar had expressed the opinion that 
Darrel Moer was waiving to come into the Walde- 
mar title, when he could make a better match. Be 
that as it may, Moer was as susceptible as fickle, 
and had had a score of loves during the past eighteen 
years, but none of these loves had been strong 
enough to urge him into marriage. 

He was wont to compare himself to the butterfly 
that flits from flower to flower, and he often said he 
intended to marry at some future day, but he had 
not yet made his choice. 

For three months Darrel Moer had been staying 
for the larger share of the time with a bachelor 
friend, the owner of Lynshire Place, a country seat 
in the neighbourhood. 

He was thoroughly infatuated with Honor Glint, 
and his love for her struggled with his ambition to 
ally himself with rank and wealth. 

He gained the stile unheard by the young girl, but 
when he placed his foot upon the lowest step of the 
ladder Honor started and turned her head. She re- 
cognized him, and bowed coldly, making 2 move- 
ment to arise, 

“Don’t get up, I entreat, Miss Glint,” said 

loer, deprecatingly. “I beg pardon for my intru- 
sion, but I saw you from the road yonder, and ven- 
— approach you. If you riseI shall go at 

Regardless of this threatening, Honor arose 
quietly and descended to the ground. 

P You will excuse me, Mr. Moer,” she said, grace- 
ully, “ bug I have already stayed late. Papa does 
not like mo to bé out after dusk.” 

Your papa, whom you quote so often, and whose 





slightest wishes are your law, must be a wonderful | my uncle and broken the news to him,’’ said Darrel 


man,” said Darrel Moer, smiling. 


not to have met him. You told me, I believe—ah, 


“Tam unhappy | 


Moer, with a sudden apprehension of Lord Walde- 
mavr’s wrath when his lordship should discover that 


no, it was Mrs. Glint who told me—that the cap- | his nephew had wedded a “ nobody.”’ ‘ We will be 


tain is not your own father. You might belong to 
the blood royal, Miss Glint—you have that half- 
haughty, half-gracious, and wholly charming air 
seen in those born to an elevated position.” 

Honor did not roply save by a smile, and moved 
slowly away from the stile. 

Darrel Moer walked beside her, keeping pace with 
her. Something in the calm sweetness of her pure, 
high-bred face impressed him. Her rare loveliness 
had never seemed to him so splendid and alluring. 
His soul thrilled with a passionate love for her such 
as he had never felt for any other woman. 

‘* How beautiful you are,’ ho said, involuntarily. 
“Your black eyes set in your fair, pale face, and 
your pale, golden hair form a singular and striking 
contrast which I have seldom seen. By the way the 
conjunction of black eyes and yellow hair is a pecu- 
liarity of the Waldemar family. My cousin, Lord 
Waldemar’s son, had hair and eyes like yours, and 
that is the reason, I daresay, why you remind me of 
him. But no face ever fully resembled yours, Honor. 
There is no being in all the world to be compared to 

ou.” 

Honor shrank within herself a little, and moved 
on more quickly. 

Her evident disrelish for his compliments only 
quickened the ardour of Darrel Moer’s love for her. 

‘* Honor,” he said, in a quick, passionate voice, 
“hear me. I love you. I cannot live without you. 
Your voice igs music in my ears, your face is glori- 
ous inmy eyes. You are alllTask inlife. My lot 
willbe a brilliant one. Thero’s nota grain of doubt 
that my cousin died years ago childless, and I shall 
be the next Lord Waldemar. My wife will be a lady 
of rank, with almost uniimited wealth at command, 
and her life may be one round of pleasure. But I 
know your aspirations, and that you will find your 
highest happiness in caring for the poor, founding 
schools and asylums, and deing good, I offer you 
the opportunity to carry out all these congenial 
schemes, and I will watch over you and love you 
always. Honor, will you be my wife?” 

The girl’s heart seemed almost to stand still at 
that moment. 

The warmth of Darrel Moer’s declaration aroused 
her gratitude, but she did not love him. 

And, unknown as yet to herself, she did love an- 
other—that very Sir Hugh Tregaron, the ‘young 
Cornish baronet to whom Mrs. Glint had alluded. 

* You do not speak,” cried Darrel] Moer. ‘“ You 
cannot intend to reject me? Oh, Honor, my very 
life depends upon you. Do not turn me away!” 

They had crossed the fields by this time, and were 
at the gate opening into the paddock. 

The darkness had fallen. Lights gleamed from 
the uncurtained windows of the Red House, and the 
sound of the piano under Miss Milner’s fingers came 
out to them in faint, discordant notes. Honor came 
to a halt, her hand upon the gate. 

She remembered that she was soon to be driven 
forth from under the roof that had always shel- 
tered her, and she dreaded the homelessness that 
threatened her. 

Darrel Moer was by no means the hero of her 
girlish dreams, but sho liked him a little, and he 
promised her not only a safe refuge from impend- 
ing sorrow but the gratification of all her wishes. 
As his wife she might do much good, and she need 
not be herself unhappy. 

You are very kind, Mr. Moer,” she said, her 
slender fingers tightening their hold upon the gate. 
“T appreciate your kindness to me, and I thank 
you. But I do not love you.” 

“That will come in time, [ hope,’’ said her suitor, 
brightly. “I will win your love if you will give 
me a right to try. i have stayed here for three 
months for love of you. I shall have to go to York- 
shire soon to visit my uncle. Become my wife be- 
fore I go, Honor.” 

“ Mrs. Glint says that I must leave the Red Houso 
within three days, Mr. Moer,’’ said Honor, un- 
steadily. “Lought to support myself instead of 
living alife of dependence. Iam only a poor girl, 
without money, and almost without friends, since 
papais not here. J am no fitting mate for you.” 

* Let me judge of that,’ said Darrel Moer, ten- 
derly. ‘‘ I shall bo proud to take you just as you 
are, for in so taking you I shall wed the most beau- 
tiful girl in the kingdom, and beauty like yours is 
a royal dowry. Honor, I will not let you go until 
you accept me as your future husband.” 

“ You are too generous—I must think—it is all so 
sudden——” 

“Yes; but you must have long known that I love 
you. Let us cheat Mrs. Glint of the malicious 
pleasure she expects to derive from your expulsion 
from the Red House. Become my wife to-morrow 
morning, Honor. I will get a special licence, and 
we will be legally wedded before to-morrow noon.” 

“*I—I cannot promise. Itis so soon, Mr. Moer.” 

“ We will keep it secret until I shall have visited 





married very quietly, and I will then go to my 
uncle with the news. May I get the licence, 
Honor ?” 

*T cannot decide to-night that I will marry you, 
Mr. Moer,”’ said Honor. “I will think over the 
matter, and let you know in the morning. Giveme 
but these few hours’ grace.” 

‘** You shall have them,” replied Moer, gallantly. 
‘** Meet me at eleven o’clock to-morrow morning at 
the corner of Ivy Lane. It’s a lonely spot, but 
near to the church in which, if you accept me, 
we will be married. I will be at the spot with my 
valet. Bring your maid with you. We shalineed 
the pair as witnesses if you decide to marry me. I 
will have the licence in my pocket, Honor. You see 
how strongly I count upon your acceptance of 
me.”’ 

*“T will be there at the hour appointed,” said 
Honor, “ and will then give you my answer, though I 
cannot promise that it shall be an affirmative one. 
But, whether we become husband and wife or not, 
I trust that we shail remain friends. I must go 
now.’ 

She opened the gate as she concluded. Darrel 
Moer caught up one of her hands and pressed it to 
his lips, retaining it in his grasp while he again ar- 
dently urged his suit, imploring her to marry him 
and telling her how he loved her, 

Honor broke from him at last and said a grave 
good-night, and crossed the paddock alone in the 
gloom and went into the lighted door-way of the 
Red House ; and Darrel Moer, standing where she 
had left him, looked after her and smiled as he 
pulled his long curling beard and said to himself : 

** Poor little girl! That cat of a Mrs. Glint means 
to drive her out to shift for herself, does she? Sho 
is between two fires, and I am sure to win her. 
She'll meet me at Ivy Lane to-morrow morning at 
eleven o’clock, her maid with her, and falter out a 
pretty yes, and I’ll take her to the church, and she 
will be transformed into Mrs. Darrel Moer, and { 
shall be a Benedict at last, I’ll get the licence as 
early as possible. I suppose I’m throwing myself 
away after a fashion—been through a whole forest 
to pick up a stick without foliage at last—but then, 
if she hasn’t rank or wealth, she has beauty, and 
such beauty as does not shine upon one more than 
once in a lifetime, She'll star it during the scason ; 
she’ll be the standing toast. How the fellows wil) 
envy me, and I s have money enough for us 
both. The pressure is so strong upon her she’s 
bound to yield. She’s as sure to bo my wife to- 
morrow as the sun is sure to rise !’’ 


(To be continued.) 








ResIDENCES IN RoyaL PArks.—A Parliamentary 
return, ordered on the motion of Sir C. Dilke, gives 
alist of residences in Her Majesty’s parks under 
the charge of the Commissioners of Works. Most 
of them are houses inhabited by persous officially 
employed in the parks. ‘he following are oceupied 
by grace and favour of the Queen:—Bushy House 
aud gardens occupied by the Duke of Nemours; the 
Upper Lodge and gardens by Lord Alfred Paget; 
Hawthorn Lodge by Miss Blake and Miss Campbell ; 
other houses in Bushy Park by Mr. Wakeford, Mrs, 
Barton, and Mrs. Willgoss; the Ranger’s House, 
Greenwich Park, by Prince Arthur; the White 
Lodge, Richmond Park, with gardens, by the Duke of 
‘eck ; Pembroke Lodge, with gardens, by Warl Rus- 
sell; East Sheen Lodge by Professor Owen; 
Thatched House by Lady Bowater. 

HisToricat Lessons FROM A Brick.—Who would 
suppose that an humble brick could be capable of im- 
parting valuable and important information, even to 
corroborate the sacred writings? But an Austrian 
savant has discovered, by means of a microscope, in 
a stone taken from the pyramid of Dashour, many 
interesting particulars connected with the life of the 
ancient Egyptians. The brick itself is made of mud 
of the Nile, chopped straw, and sand, thus confirming 
what the Bible and Herodotus have handed down to 
us as to the Egyptian method of brick-making. Be- 
sides these materials the microscope has brought 
other things to light—the debris of river shells, of 
fish, and of insects, seeds of wild and cultivated 
flowers, corn and barley, the field pea, and the com- 
mon flax, cultivated probably both for food and tex- 
tile purposes, and the radish, with many others 
known to science. There were also manufactured 
products, such as fragments of tiles and pottery, and 
even small pieces of string made of flax and sheep’s 
wool. It has been truly said that the antiquities of 
Egypt “ have not only confirmed Scripture history in 
the most complete manner but reveaied such subtle 
harmonies of geography, habits, manners, customs, 
and lungnage, as prove that that history must have 
proceeded from contemporary writers,” 
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ISADORE. 

Tue last act of “ Lucia di Lammermoor ” was over 
and Gerald Armington had folded the rich opera cloak 
about his fair bride elect, and was leading her from the 
dress circle, when her white-gloved hand tightened 
its clasp of his arm, aud a@ shudder crept over her 
frame, while her face grew marble pale. 

“ Pray what is the matter?” asked her companion ; 
“you look really ill!” 

** Perhaps you will deem me foolish,” replied the 
lady, “ but I have just encountered the gaze of a pair 
of eyes which have been watching me from the stage- 
box for the last hour,” and now her voice died away 
in a hoarse whisper. 

Armington smiled as he continued : 


“Indeed, dearest Isadore, ’tis no unusual thing for | 


you to be watched wherever you appear in public. 
J should be jealous at seeing so many lorgnettes 
levelled at you did I not have the strongest faith in 
your love.” 

Isadore shook her head dissentingly, exclaim- 
ing: 

“No, no, Gerald; this is not a mere admirer. That 


pair of eyes seemed to burn like live coals; there was | 


something terrible iu their glance.” 


gested Armington. 

“No, Iam sure I never, never saw them before,’ 
replied Isadore. 

“Then,” resumed Gerald, “it must be some actor 
or the manager himself, who from his seat in the 
stage-box espied you, and paid homage to your 


beauty ; you are still weak from your recent illness, | 


and your imagination transformed a stranger into 
your evil genius. Banish your fears, dear Isadore, 
for I am certain they are without foundation.” 

As he spoke he clasped her hand and drew her 


had he mentioned the fact, that it had been soall the 
evening. 

The subject was not resumed during the drive 
home, though Isadore fancied she caught a glimpse 
of those baleful eyes as she entered the carriage, and 
when Armington had gone and she sought her pil- 
low they made her dreams hideous. 

The next morning, wien she went into her bou- 
doir, she found a heap of bouquets upon the mosaic 
table. Among the mass of briiliaut bloom she quickly 
singled out Armington’s, both for the exquisite taste 
with which it was arranged and the love the flowers 
breathed ; but as she lifted it she perceived beneath 
it a withered blossom. With trembling fingers she 
grasped it, and drew forth a note, round which a bit 
of faded ribbon had been kuotted ; unfolding the paper, 
she read as follows: 

“IsaporE LELAND,—I saw you last night at the 
opera, I watched you long and earnestly. You 
love Gerald Armington—you have promised to marry 





| tlowers. 


him. Break your vow. ‘Trust him no more, for if 
you become his wife your heart will wither like these 
An unknown friend warns you.” 

The note dropped from Isadore’s nerveless grasp ; 
a sharp cry broke from her pale lips, and she sank 


| down upon the gorgeous carpet, sobbing like a child. 
“They may belong to some discarded lover,” sug- | 


Alas, her trial hour hadcome! Shecould see, through 
the windows, the bright spring sky, the waving foli- 
age, and the throngs of gay people in the park. 

Around her was a perfect bower of beauty, but 
she heeded naught save her own grief. Her uature 
was extremely sensitive, and the arrow couched in 
that note had struck home. 

She recalled the mysterious watcher ensconced in 
the stage-box, her terror, and her attempts to conceal 


| her fears till the curtain had fallen ; she remembered 
| with a keen pang Armington’s attempts to divert her 


mind from dwelling on the subject, and thought in 


along, but he too glanced at the stage-box; it was ' bitterness of soul of his treachery, 


shrouded in gloom, aud Isadore could have told him, 


“ Ab, Gerald,” she muttered, “you are crafty ; 





————. 2 
you can put on the semblance of truth and h%uour; 
and you have deceived me for awhile, but I anr no 
longer your dupe.” 

She sprang from the floor, and paced the room in 
her wild unrest, till her eyes flamed and her pallid 
cheek glowed with fever heat. 

“Tt will be like rending soul and body asunder to 
give him up,” she continued, a vein of pathos soften. 
ing the stormy music of her voice. “I loved him 
as no woman ever loved before—as I can never love 
again; but I shall teach myself to forget, He shall 
not gloat over me.” 

Once more she paused, and remained for a full 
hour in deep thought, 

Then she said : 

“T will do nothing rashly—I will wait a month. 
The first day of June shall decide my destiny. If, 
as I hope, the note should prove tu be a mere fabri- 
cation 1 will never tell him that I received it. If I 
can be satisfied beyond a doubt that he is false I will 
ask for release from my engagement. ‘Till the de- 
cisive hour comes I will try and appear the same.” 

With these words she moved into her dressing- 
room, bathed her swollen eyes, and rearranged her 
disordered hair, 

Excitement lent a glow to her cheek and a light 
to her eye, and Armington thought he had never 
seen her more beautiful than when he met her in the 
boudoir, from which the withered bouquet had been 
removed, 

“ Good-morning,” he said, gaily. “I am rejoiced to 
see that you havequite recovered from the shock which 
your nerves received last night atthe opera, ‘hough 
I endeavoured to soothe your fears I could not help 
feeling anxious about you.” 

Isadore forced a laugh and rejoined: 

“ Oh, the sad fate of the Bride of Lammermoor had 
given mea fit of the vapours, and 1 was prepared to 
deem the person watching me from the stage-box 
afoe. I trust you will not love me less because | 
am weak sometimes.” 

“No, no; I watched outside your window two or 
three hours, but, as I did not perceive your shadow 
flitting to and fro, or your face at the window, I 
concluded that you had forgotten your dread in sleep, 
aud I retired to my bachelor establishment to dream 
of the day when Isadore shall reign queen of my home 
as she does of my heart,” 

With a lover’s tenderness he drew her towards 
him and kissed her pure white brow, her flushed 
cheek, her tremulous lip. 

“I have a favour to ask,” he murmured, 
do you think it is?” 

“Oh, you wish me to play a game of chess, or prac- 
tise that duet from Norma, or take a gallop in the 

ark,” 

. “No, tis none of these.” 

“Pray do not keep me in suspenso—I am dying 
of wonder.” 

“* Well, I want you to go over to Grosvenor Square 
with me, aud visit your future home ; you have never 
seen it yet.” 

“T was attacked with a fever a few days after we 
were engaged, I should have gone ere this had it 
not been for my illness.” 

“T know it, love, but it is quite as well now. Will 
you come ?” 

Isadore was in no mood for the visit, but as she 
had resolved to keep the receipt of the note a secret 
she dared not refuse, 

A few moments later she was seated in Arming- 
tou’s splendid carriage, and was driving towards 
Grusvenor Square. She was leaning back against 
the luxurious cushions when she gave a sudden 
start. 

There, at the street crossing, stood a female 
figure, but every trace of her countenance concealed 
in a curious hooded cloak, save a pair of dark eyes 
—the same eyes whose glances had burned into 
Isadore’s soul in the opera house the evening pre- 
vious—while one hand clutched a bunch of withered 
flowers, precisely like those the lady had found in 
her boudoir, Armington perceived her, and care- 
lessly tossed her a coin. She did not stoop to pick it 
up, but, raising her arm with a veliement gesture, 
shrieked : : 

“You are rich, you ride in your fiue chariot, 
while I drag along, tired, hungry, and footsore! 1 
will have gold or nothing, Geraid Armington !” 

Every word stung Isadore to the quick, but her 
companion neither coloured nor trembied. He only 
gave a careless laugh and said: 

“ How impudent these beggars grow!” : 

The carriage whirled on and the horses were reined 
up in front of a stately mansion. 

A liveried porter flung the hall door wide ope, 
and Isadore found herself treading the gorgeous car- 
pets, and gazing at the spleudid mirrors, drapery, 
lounges, marbles, paiutings, aud bijouterie, which 
made Gerald Armington’s howe like a scene of 
Arabian Nights 


“ What 
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But those haunting eyes looked down from the 
Venetian mirrors, peered from every niche, and even 
gleamed amid the spray of mimic fountains; and the 
conviction forced itself upon her that her betrothed 
husband must be hardened in sin if he could meet 
one who was in some mysterious way linked with 
his destiny and pass her with such unconcern. 

She returned to her own homein no enviable mood, 
and during the silent watches of the night brooded 
over the first great sorrow of her life. 

Weeks dragged by, and every morning, among the 
flowers sent her, Isadore Leland found a faded bouquet. 
Wherever she went she was sure to meet the gaze of 
those dark, burning eyes and see that shrouded, 
black figure lurking about. 

She never again espied the haunting eyes in the 
stage-box, but at the opera she wassure to fiad them 
either in pit or gallery, 

Thus a month wore on, and on the last night of 
spring she came home late from a brilliant revel. 
The gas had been turned down in the drawing-room, 
but no sooner had Isadore entered than a form ran 
béfore her like Banquo’s ghost, and that pair of eyes 
looked into her face. 

“Tgadore—Isadore Leland!” exclaimed the visitant, 
“for a month you andI have often met. I have tra- 
velled many a weary league to unmask a villain. 
Gerald Armington is not what he seems. You have 
thought that he is generous, and brave, and true 
—the soul of honour—like Chevalier Bayard, without 
fear and without reproach. He is, instead, an ac- 
complished rascal—the vilest man in the purlieus of 
St. Giles’s is not half so vile as he, Twelve years 
ago, when a youth of nineteen, he was convicted of 
murder, and sentenced to the gallows, but as he was 
so young bis punishment was commuted to transpor- 
tation. He was sent to Australia, with a ship-load 
of other convicts, and kept at hard labour for five 
years, when, despite the vigilance of the officers, he 
escaped, and, in a small boat, managed to reach a 
pirate vessel. He cruised under the black flag till 
he had amassed a princely fortune, and then, with an 
assumed name and character, came back to England. 
There was no danger that anybody could recognize 
young Holt in the elegant Gerald Armington, and 
when he fitted up a splendid establishment in Gros- 
venor Square, and by his address obtained the entrée 
of fashionable circles, you know what a sensation he 
created. Flattered and followed as you were, you 
were proud to see him at your feet, and it was the 
happiest day of your life when you were betrothed 
to him 


“ Yes,” gasped Isadore, while the hot tears rained 
from her eyes and dried on her | urning cheek, ‘ and 
no wonder, But how—how is your fate linked with 
his? How have you discovered all this 2?” 

“TI will tell you. When he came on board the 
pirate ship I was there, for I was the captain's 
daughter. He fascinated me, as he has you, and I 
s00n learned to love him—nay, to worship him. 
When we stood side by side on deck in the moon- 
light he told me his strange story, but I loved him 
none the less. Born and nourished in the atmo- 
sphere of crime I had no such delicate shrinkings as 
you would have; I clung to him, and we plighted 
our troth, I was at length transferred from the ship 
to a convent, where I was to be educated, and he 
solemnly promised that in-a year’s time he would 
come to Avignon and marry me. But he broke his 
vow. I waited in vain, and then, then, with a wild 
purpose at my heart, I resolved to follow him. I 
did not dream of his returning to the land he hated, 
60 I journeyed as far north as Russia, as far south 
as Spain, and, finally, weary and penniless, I crept 
into London, Lounging about the opera house, I 
saw him enter with you on his arm, and bribed 
4n actor with the sole ornament left me—a bracelet 
which had been his gift—to give me access to the 
stage-box. The next I need not repeat. Are you 
satisfied ?” 5 

“ Perfectly,” faltered Isadore. 

“Now what course shall you take ?” 

“Dismiss him at once—tell him that I loathe him !” 
4nd the girl drew herself up and looked majestic in her 
indignation. 

“Let me advise you. Do not summon him and 
tell him all you have learned, for he is eloquent, 
and might plead his cause in such a manner as to 
Warp your judgment. But grow cool ia your de- 
meanour, accept the attentions of other gentlemen, 
and in afew days write him a brief note, stating that 
with your present feelings he is not the person who 
could make you happy, and request a release from 
your engagement.” 

Isadore reflected awhile, and then said: 

I shall follow your suggestion—you are wiser 
than LI suppose X ought to thank you for unmask- 
tng Gerald Armington.” 

For an instant they clasped hands. 

The next moment she had gone, and Isadore Leland 
Was Staggering to her room 





Hours of fierce couflict ensned—hours during which 
the poor girl thrust her love down into the depth of 
her heart, and tried to bury it for ever ; but when 
she fancied its sepulchre sealed like those of olden 
times it would rise and troop forth with a long pro- 
cession of painful memories. 

When the morning dawned she had gaineda good 
degree of self-control, and descended to the drawing- 
room, 

Mr, Gerald’ Armington was soon announced, but 
when he entered he found her téte-a-tcte with a 
young earl, 

Had her betrothed trodden upon her own heart- 
strings she could not have been more moved, every 
step sounded like a death-knell, but she seemed too 
much absorbed in the earl’s conversation to heed her 
lover's presence. 

His good-morning aroused her, and she rose to 
welcome him, but only as she would have welcomed 
au ordinary acquaintance. 

Armington felt piqued, but he was too well bred 
to manifest it; some ladies came in, and while the 
earl monopolized Isadore he chatted with them, 
What was his astonishment when he heard his fair 
fiancée accept an invitation to drive out to one of the 
earl’s seats with him that afternoon, His cheek red- 
dened, but he said nothing till the other guests had 
taken their leave; then he gazed earnestly into hor 
face, and exclaimed : 

“Isadore, I have hitherto thought you a true 
woman, but this morning has proved to me that you 
are not beyond the arts of a coquette.” 

Isadore’s lip curled—an indignant gleam shot into 
her eye, 

* You may thank fortune that you have found me 
out!” she cried. 

Thus they parted. 

He had the mortification of seeing her drive past 
him with the earl, and the next evening at the opera 
he was her constant attendant. 

If he called at her father’s house he was sure to 
find Villiers there; and at the next /éte the new 
favourite danced the first set with Isadore Leland, 
and it was whispered by more than one pair of red 
lips that Gerald Armington and his fair bride elect 
had quarrelled, while the gentlemen asserted thet a 
titled suitor had put plain Mr. Gerald Armington in 
the shade. 

Isadore had never looked more brilliant than on 
that evening; her tall figure was set off to advan- 
tage by an exquisite dress of amber silk, trimmed 
profusely with black lace; her wealth of chestnut 
hair drooped low over her crimson cheeks, and was 
gathered into a jewelled net at the back of her head ; 
jewels blazed on her neck and arms and in the 
bouquet-holder, crowded with tea roses, which had 
been the earl’s gift. 

She danced once with Armington, and, as they 
clasped hands, she managed to leave in his possession 
a slip of paper. 

He did not unfold it till he reached home, when he 
found the following: 

“ Mr, ARMINGTON,—Circumstances have convinced 
me that you are not the person who can make me 
happy. I claim a release from my engagement, and 
hope you will not hesitate to act like a man of honour, 

“Tsapore LELAND.” 

It would be impossible to describe the storm of 
passion which swept over Armington as he perused 
the above. 

“ Heartless girl!” he exclaimed ;“ she picked a 
quarrel with me the other day that she might have 
some ground for her plea! For a month past she 
has not seemed like herself—I suppose she could not 
resist the temptation to be a countess. Well, let the 
coronet rest lightly on the brow of one false as she 
is fair!” 

With these feelings he drew a sheet of paper from 
his escritoire and wrote : 

* You are free, I will not reproach you; but ere 
you die you will repent of your cruelty. 

‘+ ARMINGTON.” 

Thus the tie which had bound the two lovers was 
broken ; the next week Armington closed his house, 
and sailed for the Continent, and Isadore Leland 
went into the country, whither she was followed by 
the Earl of Villiers. 

He laid hand, heart, and fortune at her feet, but she 
could not bring herself to accept him. Still, he did 
not relinquish all hopes, and when the gay season 
again commenced renewed his suit. 

“I believe you love me as nobody ever loved me 
before,” replied the lady, “but I cannot even now 
give you an affirmative answer. I am going to 
Brighton for the summer, and the first day of autumn 
you shall know how I have decided,” 

T'o Brighton went Isadore Leland, and she had not 
been there a week ere sho was joined by the Earl of 
Villiers. 

One July mofning a new arrival might have been 
seen lounging in oue of the reading-rooms, but his 





attention was diverted from the journal by a voice 
which sent the blood leaping through his veins in a 
lava tide. He glanced up—there, just across the 
narrow street, but so near that he could have 
touched her with his walking-stick, stood Isadore 
Leland. 

She wore a bright velvet riding-dress, with a neat 
frill of lace about the throat and wrists, and a beaver 
hat, with a flowing veil. Oue hand gathered up the 
folds of her voluminous skirt, the other grasped a 
gold-mounted riding-whip. 

The next instant Villiers dashed round the corner, 
his liveried groom leading a splendid white horse. 
Isadvre was lifted into the saddle, but not till her 
face had blanched at the sight of Gerald Armington. 

That night, as the discarded lover was strolling 
along the shore, a fearful tempest burst upon sea and 
land. The thunder muttered, the clouds hung black 
and heavy overhead, the winds shrieked and sobbed, 
and the waves boiled. 

Suddenly Armington heard a wail, and saw a 
pleasure-boat drifting at the mercy of the waves; 
the white sails and gay pennons were torn to shreds, 
and the frightened passengers were in a frenzy of 
distress. Finally it dashed ashore, with a single per- 
son clinging to its stern. 

That young and darkly beautiful creature Gerald 
Armington recognized as Blanche ‘I'remaine—a girl 
who had disputed the palm of belleship with Isadore 
Leland. He chafed her hands, procured a flask of 
wine, which he administered to her, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing her revive. 

“Oh, Gerald—Gerald Armington!” she gasped. 
“T promised Heaven in that solemn hour that I would 
confess if I lived to reach the shore!” aud she pro- 
ceeded to tell him how she had plotted to estrange 
him from Isadore. 

“My eyes startled her when they peered at her 
from the stage-box, I haunted her like an evil genius, 
Send some of the fishermen to summon her.” 

The request was granted, and there, ina lowly hut 
on the shore, Isadore, having learned that the story 
which had prompted her to discard Armington was 
utterly false, was reconciled to her lover. 

Blanche never recovered, but was borne back to 
Loudon shrouded and coffined for the grave. 

Remembering her treachery and her fate, it was 
with a solemn joy that Gerald Armington led his fair 
bride to the altar, andin the few years that havecome 
and gone during their marriage their happiness has 
amply compensated for the gloom cast athwart their 
patus by the arts of Blanche Tremaine. 6 a 





FUNERAL OF DR. NorMAN Macir0p.—At the fune- 
ral of Dr. Norman Macleod, in Campsie Churchyard, 
on the 20th ult., Dr. Robertson, by command of the 
Queen and the Royal Family, placed on the coffin 
three wmmortelles. ‘The first, from Her Majesty; 
bore the inscription ‘ A token of respect and friend- 
ship from Queen Victoria;” the second was “A 
token of respect from Prince Leopold ;” and thethird 
was “ A token of respect from Princess Beatrice.” 

Tue Workine Men's CircuLatinGc LIBRARY.— 
The Working Men’s Club and Institute Union have 
received from the Committoe of the Working Men's 
Peel Memorial Fund a grant of 151. for the purchase 
of books for their circulating library. This donation 
is a most timely one, as the number of institutions 
applying for the use of the valuable collection of 
books belonging to the union increases much faster 
than the means of meeting these demands, 

Tue Miners or Soutu SrarrorpsHire.—The 
miners throughout the thin coal district of South 
Staffordshire are by no means content with the con- 
cessions made to them on the 3rd inst. in Wolver- 
hampton " the coal masters. At a crowded meet- 
ing of colliers in the Bilston portion of that coal- 
field, held on the same evening to receive communi- 
cations from the deputation who had waited upon 
the employers, much dissatisfaction was expressed 
at the result of the negotiations. While thankful 
for the reduction of the working hours to eight per 
day they objected to remain at the pit an hour longer 
for dinner, which the masters had arranged should 
tuke place between 11 and 12 o'clock. Resolutions 
were passed in favour of eight hours’ continuous 
work from 6 a.m. till 2 p.m., without dinner hour, 
and for an advance of 6d.per day. It was also de- 
termined to give afortnight’s notice to the effect that 
they would leave their empluyment unless those 
concessions were granted. 

A Hinr To Nurses.—You know what a racket is 
caused, even by the most careful hand, in supplying 
coals to a grate or stuve, aud how, when the perfor- 
mance is undertaken by the servant, it becomes almost 
distracting. If you don’s remember take notice the 
first time you are ill, or you have a dear patient in 
your care, or the baby is in a quiet slumber. Let 
some one bring in her coal scuttle or shovel, and re- 
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vive your recollection, Well, the remedy we suggest 
is to put the coals in little paper bags, each holding 
about a shovelful. These can be laid quietly on the 
fire, and, ag the paper ignites, the coals will softly 
settle in place. You may fill a coal seuttle or box 
with such parcels, ready for use. For a sick-room, 
a nursery at night, or even for a library, the plan is 
admirable. Just try it. Besides, itisso cleanly. If 
you don’t choose to provide yourselves with paper 
bags you can wrap the coals in pieces of newspaper 
at your leisure, and have them ready for use when 
occasion requires. 

Ex-Ciercgymun.—A Parliamentary return shows 
a list of 11 clergymen who have availed themselves 
ofthe Incumbeuts’ Resignation Act of last Session, 
allowing clergymen incapacitated by permanent 
mental or bodily infirmity to resign their benefices, 
taking a pension from the income. One of the eleven 
has since died. ‘The pensions, which must not ex- 
ceed one-third of the annual valwe of the benefice, 
range from 25/. to 4007. The return gives also a list 
of clergymen who, under the Act of 1870, have re- 
linquished their official rights and privileges, and at 
the same time freed thémsel ves from the restraints and 
disabilities of clergymen, or, in other words, have 
unfrocked themselves. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury sends a list of 24 such clergymen ; the Bishop 
of Manchester returns two, the Bishop of Chester 
one, the Bishop of Ripon one; returns of nil are sent 
from thie dioceses of York, Durham, Carlisle, and 
Sodor and Man. 


THE AIR WE BREATHE, 

Dr. AnGus SmiruH has gathered together and 
published the results of his investigations into air 
and rain aud those of the experiments made to deter- 
mine tleir relative purity or impurity in various parts 
of the British Isles and on the Continent. 

Numerous observers have experimented on the air 
and calculated the amount of oxygen it contains, and 
although formerly results differed, owing probably to 
defects in the modus operandi, latterly the analyses 
have come much nearer to agreement and minute 
accuracy. Gay Lussac and Humboldt gave the mean 
as 21°0 volumes per cent. of oxygen. Cavendish, by 
makin a series of 500 analyses, arrived at the con- 
clusion that 20°833 was the mean amount, and later 
experiments have shown that he was not far out, Gra- 
ham and Liebig both giving 20°9, Dr. Angus Smith 
found, from repeated analyses, the following percent- 
ages, which we extract from his table, as characteristic 
situations :— 

On the N.E. shore and heaths of Scotland 20-999 

Outer circle of Manchester (uot raining) 20°947 

Open places, London, summer,.......... 20°950 

In a sittiug-room, which felt close, but 

not excessively........ 20°890 

Tn a small room with pet 20°840 

Theatre gallery, 10°30 p.m....4. 20°360 

Theatre pit, 11°30 prm.icescccercsccccveseseee 20740 

Backs of houses, and about. closets,.,...... 20°700 

Conrt of Queen's Bencliseeses.cc.ccccscceeeesde 2050 

Under shafts of metal mines (average of 

many) se OOO cee ene® Cerro eee 

When candles go out... cocccsee.se 

Worst specimen found in a mine,,,... 18°270 

Difficult to remain in,,.....ccccscccsesseecseeee 17°20 

The cursory reader who does not stop to examine 
what these figures really mean will probably exclaiin : 
What difference capable of affecting health can there 
be in the air of London and that of Scotland—20°999 
against 20°950 per cent. of oxygen? Itis quite true 
that a mere deficiency of oxygen to the extent of 
49-1000ths may affect us but little, but that deficiency 
means something more than a mere absence to that ex- 
tent of oxygen; it involves a question as to what bas 
taken its place. Even so slight a difference as that 
between 20°999 aud 20-980 is equal to 190 ina million, 
and if we put impurity into water at this rate it 
amounts to 13°3 grains in a gallon. ‘This amount, 
says Dr. Smith, would be considered enormous if it 
consisted of putrefying matter, or any organic matter 
usually found in water. But we drink only a com- 
paratively small quantity of water, and the whole 13 
grains would not be swallowed in a day, whereas we 
take into our lungs from 1,000 to 2,009 gallons of air 
daily. We must remember, too, that the blood re- 
ceives the air and such impurities as are uot filtered 
outiu its passage, whereas the stomach has powers 
of disinfection aud destruction which render harmless 
many organic impurities contained in water. But if 
we take the air found in the pit of the theatre we 
find that the difference amounts to 2°590 in a million, 
and the importance of the minute analysis becomes 
evident. 

In the course of his experiments Dr. Smith con- 
structed a leaden chamber in which the experimenter 
could shut liimself up from the external air, This 
chamber contained 170 cubic feet of air when furnished 
with 4 table and chair, and occupied by one person. 
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On a day when the temperature was 45 degrees F. no 
difference in the air breathed was perceptible for 25 
minutes; but when drawn from the top by moving 
an umbrella up and down, it seemed like @ soft wind 
capable of producing a slightly pleasant feeling, be- 
ing, however, utterly without the property of produc- 
ing that cheering and exhilarating effect to which we 
are accustomed in a gentle breeze. ‘The air was 
moist, and a specimen of it deposited water. After 
an hour the well-known organic smell noticed in a 
crowded school room was perceptible on moving 
about rapidly, and at the end of the experiment, 
which lasted 100 minutes, liad an unpleasant flaveur 
and strength, and persons who entered immediately 
the door was opened pronounced it very bad. Still, 
Dr. Smith says he did not feel uncomfbrtable, although 
the percentage of oxygen must have been reduced be 
low the average fouud in the ordinary circumstances 
of daily life, showing the seductive ahd: insidious 
character of breathed air, Aftera stay of 2 hours 20 
mitutes in the chamber, however, long inspirations 
became more frequent, and the air was: found much 
less agreeable when breathed at tlie upper part: by 
standing on @ chair; at the end of 3 hours the 
amount of oxygen was reduced to 19°61, In an ex- 
periment with burning candles it was found that tlie 
amount of light was sensibly diminished, aud when 
the candles went out the percentage of oxygen was 
found to be 18°80 and of carbonic acid 2:28. On 
entering the chamber with candles and a spirit lamp 
the lights were speedily extinguished, and it was 
found impossible to rekindle them with matches, the 
ordinary wooden ones refusing toignite, Still, it was 
possible to breathe without difficulty, although a 
feeling of discomfort was soon experienced. After 
wards gas was lit and burnt brilliantly ; but on enter- 
ing with candles after the gas had gone out they 
were instantly extinguished. Nevertheless, it was 
still possible to breathe, although when Dr. Smith 
stood on achair he experienced a feeling similar to 
incipient faintness ; “ but the senses were not annoyed 
by anything beyond a feeling of closeness, by tio 
means so unpleasant as a school room” This isan 
important fact, as Dr. Smith says, showing almost 
conclusively that organic matter is the cause of the 
unpleasantness to the senses on entering aschool room; 
for there was comparatively little orgauic matter in 
the chamber, and the school room would have more 
oxygen than the chamber, the percentage found in 
the latter, after allowing the door to open for three 
persons to enter, being found to be only 17°45. The 
conclusion to be drawn from these experiments, there- 
fore, is that the senses are bad and inefficient guides 
to the wholesomeness of air as regards the amount of 
oxygen and carbonic acid, save when the former is 
reduced and the latter increased to such an extent 
that the lungs seem to refuse to expand and the 
whole vital action is threatened with paralysis. 
Rooms badly ventilated which contain less than 20°7 
per cent. of oxygen are very unwholesome, and the 
necessity of taking into consideration the proportion 
of oxygen and carbonic acid in the sanitary inspee~ 
tion of factories and workshops is abundantly evidént 
from the results obtained by Dr. Smith. 
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A ROMANTIC marriage has taken place at Paris. 
During the Commune, Viscount de Belfry was ar- 
rested, and sent to the lock-up, for refusing to join 
the insurrectionists. Madlle. Guillot, who was ac- 
quainted with the viscount’s mother, determined to 
rescue him, and went to the lock-up. She was granted 
an interview, and'so disguised him in a workman’s 
suit, which she had conecaled about her, that he passed 
vut unnoticed, while Madile. Guillot was talking with 
the sentinel about a cantiniére’s place. The viscount 
rewarded his fair saviour by offering her his heart 
and fortune, which have been accepted. 

How THE CALIFORNIA FIELDS ARE PLOVGHED.— 
The fields are ploughed with what ate calléd gang 
ploughs, which are simply four, six or eight plough 
shares fastened to a stoutframe of wood. On the 
lighter soil eight horses draw a seven-gang plough, 
and one such team is counted on to put in 640 acres 
of wheat in the sowing season, or from eight to ten 
acres per day. Captain Gray, near Merced, has put 
in this season 4,000 acres with five such teams—his 
own land and his own teats. A. seed sower is 
fastened in front of the plough. It seatters the seed, 
the ploughs cover it—aud the work is done. The 
plough has no handles, and the ploughman is; in 
fact, only a driver; he guides the team; thie ploughs 
do their own work. It is easy work, and’ a smart 
boy, if his legs are equal to the walk, is as'gdod a 
ploughmau ‘as anybody—for the teat turfs the 
Gorners, and the plough is not handled atalk | Ibis a 
striking sight to see ten eight-korse teams following 
each other over a vast plain, cuttitig: “lands” a 
mile long, and when all have passed leaving a track 
forty feet wide of ploughed ground. ‘On’ the heavier 
soil the process is somewhat different.. An eight- 





horse team moves 4 four-gang plough, and gets over 
about six acres per day, The seed is then sown bya 
machine which scatters it forty feet, and sows from 
seventy-five to one hundred acresin a day, and the 
ground is then harrowed and cross harrowed, When 
the farmer in this valley has done his winter sowing 
he turns his teams and men intoother ground, which 
he ig to summer fallow. ‘This he can do from the 
first of March to the middle of May ; and by it he 
secures a remunerative crop for the following year, 
even if the season isdry. This discovery is of in- 
éstimable importance to the farmers on the drier 
parts of these great plains. Experience has now de- 
monstrated conclusively that if they plough: their 
land in the spring, let it lie until the winter rains 
come on, then sow their wheat and harrow it in, they 
are sure of a crop; and the summer will have killed 
every weed besides. 
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FACETIA. 

DarwWIN ILLUSTRATED.—~Organ- grinders in New 
York dress their monkeys in Dolly. Vardens. 

Ons of the latest importations of the London cooks 
is cold asparagus served up with ice, and eaten with 
cold lamb. 

Tue latest strike is among cockle-gatherers. 
Cockles are to be raised a farthing a quart, and ven- 
dors who undersell are to be expelled from the beds, 
No sleep for the trausgressor at Holywell. 

“Ler that pndding alone, thera! That's the des- 
sert !” exclaimed a waiter, to a countryman who was 
discounting the. tapioca at an early stagé of the din- 
ner, “I don’t care if it is a desert,” testily said the 
countryman ; “ I'd eat it if it was a wilderness.” 

A wITTLs four-year-old beset his mother to talk to 
liim and say something funny. ‘“ How ean 1?” she 
asked; “don’t you see how busy I am. baking these 
pies ?” “ Well, you might say, ‘Charley, won't you 
liave a pie ?’ . 








That would-be funny for you / 
‘* UNLESS you give me aid,” said a beggar to a be- 
nevolent lady, “ I am afraid I shall have to resort to 
something which I should greatly dislike to do.” 
The lady handed him a sixpence, and compassion- 
ately asked, ‘‘ What is it, poor man, that I have saved 
you from?” “ Work,” was the mournful answer. 

“GIVE me some cold rice,” said a guest at an hotst 
to a black waiter. “There ain’t none, sah.” * Why, 
what’s that on the sideboard in that dish there?” 
“Dat, sah, am cole b’iled rice. You asked simply 
for cole rice, sah. Please be exact in your language, 
sah, Shall I gib you some of de cole b’iled rice, 
sah?” 

Tue Best Prace.—‘' Mamma,” said a little three- 
year-old, whose nose had been “ put out of joint” by 
the recent arrival ofa baby brother, “ mamma, if the 
baby should die would it go to heaven?” “ Certainly, 
thy child,” réspodded the parent. “Then I think 


| Heaven is the best placé for him,’” was the affection- 


ate sister’s conclusion. 
THE RULING PASSION. 

Fashionable Patroness (to Lee g | Girl, who has 
been away for a Holiday): “ Well, Betsy Jane, and 
what did you do whey you went to see your 
friends ?” 

Betsy Jane: “ Please, th’m, I wore a panier!’ 
Punch. 

Mistake N.—The grandma of.a little four-year-old 
liad been telling her one day not to say people lied, 
but rather that they were mistaken. Her grandma, 
to amuse her, told her a bear story, which was & 
tougi one to belive. Afier she had finished the 
little girl looked up into ber facé and ‘exclaimed, 
“Grandma, tliat is the biggest mistaken I ever 
heard.” 

A Dirricutt Questiox.—A good girl just seven- 
teen presented the following definition of the word 
“carrion ” to her examiners for the degree of Mrs. of 
Arts: “Some girls that I know of often carrion in 
church when they ought to be quiet ;” but sho was 
puzzled to answer the following query: “ Which 
gives a girl most pleasure—to hear herself praised 
or to. hear another girl run down?” No decision was 
finally arrived at. 

Amen.—A Scotch clerk, who employed a gram- 
marian to teacli his daughter the syntax of his n@- 
tive tongue, heard him with much surprise define the 
articles a, an, and the. “You cannot place a, the 
singular article, before thé plural nouns—no, none 
can say a horses, a housds, a——-”’ “Hold there, 
said the parish clerk, “I must contradict you im that. 
Don’t I at church every Sunday say a-men? and the 
prayer: book surely knows better than you.” 

A CoLbness:—A few days sined one of our popular 
attorneys called upon another meniber of the profes- 
sion and asked his opinion upon a certain point 0 
law. The lawyer to whom the questiow was ad- 
dressed drew himself up aud said, “I generally g@ 
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paid for telling what I know.” The questioner drew 
a half-sovereign from his pocket, handed it to the 
other, and coolly remarked, “ ‘T'ell me all you know, 
and give me the change.” There is coldness be- 
tween the parties now. 


He Took Cars or It.—A canny Scot, who had 
accepted the office of elder because some wag had 
made him believe that the remuneration was sixpence 
each Sunday and a boll of meal on New Year’s Day, 
officially carried round the ladle after service. When 
the year had elapsed he claimedthe meal, but was 
told that he had been hoaxed. “It may be sae wi’ 
the meal,” he replied, coolly, *‘ but I took care o’ the 
saxpence mysel’.” 

Tus Point.—Two neighbours had a long and en- 
venomed litigation about a small spring, which they 
both claimed, The judge, wearied out with the case, 
at last said: “ Whatis the use of making so much 
fuss about alittle water?” “Your honour will see 
the use of it,” replied one of the lawyers, “when I 
inform you thatthe parties are both milkmen!”” The 
roar of laughter which followed proved that the entire 
audience saw the point. 

A LITTLE KNOWLEDGP. 

Fiteclarence Mowntmorency: “ Now, confidenti- 
ally, which do yoa really think the best of the Miss 
Browns?” 

Miss Constance Tallowfat (daughter of a retired 
Bone-boilist): ** Well { don’t know; Julie is 
pretty, but, between you and m—and I, Ada is de- 
cidedly the—ah—cleverer and educatedet of the 
three!"—Fun. 

Tgst FOR TEETOTALLERS.—There is wanting, it 
is said, a test by which drunkenness can be tried. 
That which is atest for sobriety is a test for drunken- 
ness, and it has long been allowed that sobriety is 
demonstrable by ability to say distinctly “'T'he Bri- 
tish Constitution,” ‘Thus drunkenness can be deter- 
mined by a constitutional test. Of course a really 
habitual drunkard would never be able to say “ Bri- 
tish Constitution ” at all, He would say “ Brishcosh- 
toosh’n.”—Punch. 

THE MARCH OF INTELLECT. 

A fellow, who was considered “rather soft,” 
speaking the other day of the many inventions and 
improveménts that have been made by the present 
generation, exultantly wound up with: 

“Well, for my part, I believe every generation 
grows wiser and wiser, for there's my father, he 
know’d more’n my grandfather, and I believe I know 
a leetle more than my father did.” 

“My dear sir,” remarked a bystander, “ what 4 
great blockhead your grandfather must have been !” 
BLUNDERS IN VOTE BY BALLOT. 

In an article on the Ballot Bill the Post ob- 
serves: 

From the experience of the London School. Board 
election it is probable that under the Ballot Bill some 
electors will have their papers cancelled because they 
have marked them incorrectly ; and it is by no means 
an extreme supposition that in a few cases it will turn 
out that electors have, through iguorance or stupidity, 
voted for the wrong man. 

These probabilities are perhaps the strongest of all 
arguments for the Ballot. Voters who mark their 
papers incorrectly are not very likely to give judi- 
cious votes. Electors who shall have, through ig- 
norance or stupidity, voted for the: wrong man in 
their notion will very likely have voted for the 
right man in reality.—Punch. 

LADIES IN THE HEIGHT OF FASHION, 

To naturalists who have a taste for noting the 
appearance of females of their species the following 
may furnish some fair food for meditation: 

The arrangement of the hair is higher than ever, the 
curls rising from the head in pyramidal fashion, * * * 
Coiffures are composed of a tuft of flowers placed upon 
the very suminit of the head, with trains of foliage or 
ribbon falling to the waist- 

A lady crowned with flowers, and covered up with 
foliage falling to her waist, would remind one of the 
costume of a Jack-in-the-Green were it not that 
Jack is a rather vulgar character. But what are 
naturalists to think of the appalling fact here men- 
tioned—that ladies make their heads still higher than 
they have been ? For months past women have o’er- 
topped the men they have escorted, and, if pyra- 
mids of curls are to be added to their altitude, it 
will be needful to short husbands to take to wear- 
lng stilts to place them on a fair equality of stature. 
“Curling their movstrous heads” is a suitable quo- 
tation to apply to ladies now-a-days when dressing 
for society, Doubtless few men can object to see 
their wives desire to make a rising in the world, 
though many may regret that this ambition should be 
limited to effecting an increase in their capillary 
attractions.—Puncl. 

ry APPROPRIATE ANTHEM ? 

Prince Arthur, on his late visit to Birmingham, was 
Presented in the ‘owu Hall by the Town Clerk with 





an address from the Mayor and Corporation of that 
city. His Royal Highness made a brief and appro- 
priate reply. According to the report of a con- 
temporary: 

The choir then sang the “ Hallelujah” chorus from 
Handel's “Messiah ’; and with this the proceedings at 
the Town Hall ended. 

Taking this statement for granted, what, one thinks» 
could the municipal authorities have been thinking 
of when they made their musical arrangements ? 
That the “ Hallelujah Chorus”? was as appropriate 
to.a loyal demonstration as “* Non Nobis Domine ” is 
for grace after dinner? ‘They did not in imagination 
mix up Prince Arthui with the late Duke of York, 
aud appoint an anthem to be sung in recognition of 
his rank as a supposed ecclesiastical dignitary—they 
did not fancy that Prince Arthur is the Bishop of 
Osnaburg, didthey? But another contemporary says 
that on the conclusion of Prince Arthur’s speech thie 
choir struck up “ God Save the Queen.” That, if 
sung, was the right authem of course. But who shall 
decide when reporters disagree? There is one at 
least who does not know the National Authem from 
the “ Hallelujah Chorus.”—Punch, 





A DOUBLE DISTRESS. 





TuAr blessings lost, though hard to bear, 
Are light when weighed with carking care— 
Some ill whose ever-goading spite 
Afflicts us morning, noon, and night— 
Sadi, the Persian poet, shows 
Most humorously. The story goes— 
So sings the bard—that, on a time, 
Somewhere within the Kastern clime, 
A worthy gentleman, whose wife 
ook sudden leave of him and life, 
In deepest lamentation fell 
For the dear dame, whom long and well 
The man had loved—as well might be— 
For she was good amd fair to see, 
And crowned withevery winning grace 
Of mind and soul to match her face. 

What much his weight of woe increased 
The mother of the dear deceased— 
A meddling beldame, old and cross— 
Remained to help him mourn his loss. 
From morr to night the vixen’s tongue 
He heard, and groaned ; and still she clung, 
Leach like, unto the widowed spouse ; 
For by the daughter’s nuptial vows, 
The woman said, it was agreed— 
Dared he dispute it? no indeed !— 
Her mother in the house should stay, 
A guest, unto her dying day! 
In vain.the hapless man essayed 
To buy her off ; in vain portrayed 
The pleasures of a trip to Rome; 
She still “‘ preferred to stay at home!” 

One day, amidst the deatening din 
Of angry tongues, some friends cume in, 
With sympathetic voice, to pay 
Condolence in the common way, 
And hinting at his recent loss 
Hoped Heaven would help him bear his 

cross. 
* Thanks,”’ said the mourner, witha sigh, 
* My loss is great I can’t deny, 
But, for affliction, | must say 
What Heav’n was pleased to take away 
A less calamity I find 
‘Than what it chose to leave behind . ‘. 
> & 8. 








WHOEVER learns to stand alone must learn to fall 
alone. 

TAKE away from mankind their vanity and their 
ambition and there would be but few claiming to be 
heroes or patriots, 

Ir is only through woe we are taught to reflect, 
and we gather the honey of worldly wisdom not from 
flowers but thorns. 

Keer Doinc.—Laziness grows on people ; it begins 
in cobwebs and ends in iron chains. The more 
business aman has to do the mor. he is able to accum- 
plish, for he learns to economize his time. 

VaniTy may be likened to the smovth-skinned 
and velvet-footed mouse, nibbling about for ever in 
expectation of a crumb; while self-esteem is too apt 
to take the likeness of the huge butcher's dog, who 
carries off your steaks and growls at you as he goes. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

To Crean Tin Coveks.—Mix a little of the finest 
powdered whiting with the least drop of sweet oil, 
rub the covers well with it, and wipe them clean; 
then dust over them some dry whiting in a muslin 


jmuch like to do so. 
| foolishly bashful, sammoned up courage to say that 





812 


bag, and rub bright with dry leather, ‘This last is to 


prevent rust, which the cook must guard against by 
wiping them dry and putting them by the fire when 
they come from the diuing-rooin, for if but once hung 
up damp the inside will rust. 

To Kerr GuM ARABIC From MouLpErtnG.—Solu- 
tions of gum arabic soon moulder and sour, and finally 
lose their adhesive property. It is said that sulphate 
of quinine will prevent this, while it imparts no bad 
odour of its own, The addition of a solution of a few 
crystals of this salt to gum arabic will prevent the 
formation of mould quite as effectually as carbolic acid, 
and by analogy it is safe to suppose that the same 
salt could be used in writing-ink, mucilage, and possi- 
bly glue. 





STATISTICS. 


AUSTRALIA AND GREAT Brirary.—The popula- 
tion of Australia, including Tasmania and New Zea- 
land, is estimated at 1,844,185. ‘The area is 
1,652,524,800 acres, and the number of cattle 4,059,536, 
whilst of sheep and lambs there are 49,136,642. he 
population of Great Britain, including the Isle of 
Man and the Channel Islands, is nearly 31,000,000 ; 
its area, 77,500,000 acres; cattle, 9,235,052; sheep 
and lambs, 32,786,783. By this it will be observed 
that, whilst the total population of Australia is 
scarcely more than half of that of London, it is over 
twenty-one times the extent of Great Britain. 

AGRICULTURE IN GREAT Brrrarn.—The agricul- 
tural returns have been prepared by Mr. Fonblanque 
for the Board of ‘Trade for the year 1871. The statis- 
tics relate tu 549,784 returns from occupiers of 
landin the kingdom, and of these 281,920, or 52 
per cent., were from occupiers of less than 20 acres 
of land, In England 51 per cent. of the holdings 
were under 20 acres, in Wales 46 per cent., and in 
Scotland 55 per cent. The total acreage returned 
for holdings under 20 acres wits 1,897,984 acres for 
Great Britain, or 6 per ceht, of the aereage returned 
for hokdiugs of all sizes. Of the 1,897,984 acres, 
830,223 acres, or 44 per cent., were under tillage, 





| aud 1,067,761 acres, or 56 per cent., were under per- 
| manent pasture. ‘The live stock returned as belong- 


ing to occupiers of less than 20 acres consisted of 
109,029 horses out of a total of 1,254,450; of 
582,555 cows and cattle out of a total of 5,337,759 ; 
of 1,414,041 sheep and lambs out of a total of 
27,119,569 ; and of 502,789 pigs out of a total of 


2,499,602. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A YANKEE has taken out a patent for luminous 
hats, ‘hey would, he says, preserve the wearere 
from being ran over by cabs at night, and woul, to 
some extent, enable a saving inthe lighting of streets 
with zas‘to be effected. 

A MosstTer SaLmMon.—A monster salmon was 
taken from the Wye at Redbrook, near Monmouth, 
recently, by Mr. Hudson, in a “ stopping net.” The 
fis!), which was one of the largest that have been 
caught iu the river Wye for the last twenty years, 
weighed 44 lbs,,aud measured 34 ft. in length and 2ft. 
inv girth. 

Homer Worsuie.—Rather a good story is told of 
the Premier and tue Poet Laureate. A young civilian, 
who bad the good fortune to know both, meeting the 
firsé at a party, inquired if he had ever met the second, 
Mr. Gladstone replied that he had not, but should 
Young civilian, not being 





Mr. Teunyson was going to dine with him, and 
would Mr. Gladstoue meet the illustrious man? He 
consented, tlhe meeting came about, and the two 
great men talked incessantly for four hours unti} 
ove in the morning upou one subject, What do 
you think it was? The Alabama claims? ‘The 
sullot? ‘The Claimant? Nothire of the sort— 
Homer, ‘The conversation showed that the Premier 
at all events is perfectly saturate with Homer, 
‘ug Correcr WEIGHT oy MiLk.—Mr. Gail Bor- 
den, of White Plains, N.Y., who conducts an es- 
tablishment for preparing condensed milk, has been 
making some experiments for the purpose of deter- 
miuibg the correct weight of crude milk, He took 
the milk of several cows, and, mingling it together 
and thoroughly cooling it, he had it accurately 
weighed. ‘The result was that a quart of milk, so 
measured and weighed on delicate scales, was equal 





to 21b.2} oz. ‘The tests were made with different 
| samples of milk at differeut times, but without ma- 
| terially altering the weight, Mr. Borden has adopted 
the above as a true weight of a quart of milk of fair 
average quality, Hence any person who buys mibk 
may determine by weight, with satisiactory accuracy, 
whether he receives a quart when bo is required to 
pay for that quantity. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





No Sienature-—From the circumstances detailed we 
should say that the falling off of your hair arises from 
constitutional causes, and that the loss cannot be pre- 
vented. The only palliative that we can suggest is that 
you should wear your hair as loosely as possible and 
unencumbered with any foreignadmixture. Should your 
mode ¢ life happen to change, or your health improve, 
your tresses might once more assume a luxuriant aspect- 
Such cases are on record, 

Aes E, F.—In letter-writing the name of the person 
to whom the letter is sent shoul. be distinctly written 
on the left-hand margin of the epistle either at the com- 
mencement or close of the same, This little matter has 
mot been carefully attended to by you, and as the enve- 
lope in which your letter was sent has been mislaid we 
cannot tell to whom you respond. Therefore we are pre- 
vented inserting the announcement which perhaps you 
hoped to see in print long ago. 

Latur Birp.—1, From the tone of your letter we think 
you have already given your heart to the suitor in easy 
circumstances, and therefore you had better marry him. 
Just one caution. Make as sure as you can that he has 
told you the truth about his position, for as you evi- 
dently prefer the gentleman to the good-tempered Eng- 
lish mechanic you will sustain a very severe disappoint- 
ment if it should turn out that the former is no gentle- 
manatall. 2. The handwriting is very good. 

Jack C. K.—The letter is not formally authenticated 
and indeed is of adescription to force a doubt concerning 
its trustworthiness. A stoker inthe Navy may of course 
desire to change his position in life as well as other men, 
but when he intimates that his measure of his future 
capability amounts only to such physical strength as is 
suffivient to “‘turna mangle,” he either perpetrates a 
very bad joke or is unacquainted with the spirit of the 
class amongst which he professes to mix. In either case 
the yarn is unlikely to take. 

Apa Amrita S.—l. Rapeseed should form the staple of a 
canary bird's food. Tothe rapeseed may be added a little 
eanaryseed, and in the summer time the bird may be in- 
dulged with a few watercresses and an occasional hand- 
ful of groundsel, 2. Plasters, bathing, and picking are the 
remedies for corns. 3. Try a mixture of lime juice and 
glycerine for your hair. 4. lf eggsagree with you they may 
amprove your voice because they are calculated to give 
strength to the system generally. 

Joun Saitu.—Now-a-days the young women who are 
calculated to make good wives can not only read and 
write well but can also spell correctly. The style of a 
letter written for the purpose of commencing a courtship 
is usually keenly scrutinized, and a fair adviser would 
probably be of opinion that a letter froma stranger de- 
ticieut of merit intrinsically and marked moreover by 
rudimentary errors would fail to produce the slightest 
‘oc, upon the affections of any decently educated 

Ss. 

One 1x Grier.—You seem inclined to make a great 
trouble about a very little matter. Names are little 
worth, bad actions will tarnish the brightest as a good 
life will lift the possessor of the most ignoble to honour. 
It is unwise to fret about.a name, Tamar, the name you 
write about, is the appellation given toa canal and a 
river in Devonshire as well as to some Hebrew women 
mentioned in the Bible. ‘lamar literally signifies a palm 
tree, and as applied toa woman might mweun a tall and 
graceful figure. 

Craven BLack.—A crow and a rook are placed by natu- 
ralists in the same species, and the only difference be- 
tween them apparent to the eye consists in the shade of 
the plumage, the tinge of the latter being the lighter. 
But a more practical distinction can be made when they 
are considered as articles of food. A young rook is 
sometimes eateu, a crow never. ‘The flavour of a rook 
pie is peculiar, but you will always fiud the bird placed 
among the substances for food consumed in this 
country. 

J.B. B. (Brighton.)—We cannot in an answer of this 
kind give you instructions to make beer, because such 
instructions would occupy more space than it becones us 
to devote to one correspondent. You can procure a 
small treatise on the subject from a bookseller for a very 
few pence, but we expect that in addition it will be neces- 
sary that some experienced hand should show you the 
way. The requisite apparatus is expensive, and you will 
probably find at first that if your brew is successful as far 
_— is st ges | your pecuniary outlay will 
not contrast favourably with a skilled brewer's ¢ 
the article ready made. niente 
_ J. R. 83—To find the way to the hearts of some ladies 
is a very difficult task. In the case under consideration 








the labyrinths appear to be numerous and the attainment 
of the goal will certainly be a less simple matter than you 
seem to suppose. However, difficulty is a word seldom 
thought of by an ingenious and ingenuous youth, while 
it serves but to whet the ardour of one of Cupid’s victims. 
It will not be good for you to escape the tantalizing 
pangs often inflicted by those fatal darts, and you must 
be comforted by the thought that at the proper time 
your eyes will be opened to see the things which we can- 
not reveal. 

J. T.—It need not be a matter of surprise that you do 
not get suited, for the letter betokens the existence of 
much carelessness and thoughtlessness. Young women 
who are fond of reading are not very —~ ! to be favour- 
ably impressed by the sight of a letter which in a short 
space contains as many as ten orthographical mistakes. 
Not that any educational test is requisite in matters of 
love. Of course there is the lang of the heart and 
all that sort of thing which scorns to be fettered b such 
abominable pedantry as the cerrect disposition of the let- 
ters of the alphabet—upon which point a friend might 
advise that at the outset of aco ip that which cannot 
be spelled had better be spoken. . 

Wit11am B.—Your title or right to any property does 
not appear at all clear from the documents forwarded. 
It is perfectly consistent with your statement that cir- 
cumstances have occurred on account of which you have 
not the slightest shadow of aclaim. The will directed 
the realty to be sold and the proceeds divided, Thus 
there is a preliminary question of importance which re- 
quires solution. Is there now in existence any and what 
portion of the residue of the testator's estate whose will 
might form the root of your title? If you can prove to 
any professional person the actual existence of any of the 
property you suppose to be yours that might be some in- 
ducement to him to the so hat trouble- 
some farther investigations necessary before you can be 
in a position to make a claim. 


STAND FIRM, 


Through the changing scenes of life 
Stand firm ! 
He is brave who, ’mid the strife, 
Shows a heart and shows a will 
Ready e’er to conquer ill— 
Stand tirm! 


What though storms surround your way, 
tand firm ! 
‘Yond the night shall come the day, 
*Yond the gale shall come the calm, 
With its blessings and its balm— 
Stand firm ! 


What though foes may gather near, 
Stand firm! 
Truest courage knows no fear, 
But with all its will and might 
Battles ever for the right— 
Stand firm ! 


Let no scoffer baffle you— 
Stand firm! 
Dare to think aud dare to do, 
Dare to stand where men have stood, 
Ever working for the good— 
Staud tirm ! 


Those who bear the heaviest load—~ 
Stand firm ! 

O’er the weariest, roughest road, 

Often are the first to gain 

Fortune’s sunny-skied domain— 
Stand firm ! 


Keep, then, ever on your way— 
Stand firm ! 
Never from the straight path stray, 
And you'll reach the goal where lies 
Honour’s crown and fortune’s prize— 
Stand firm! Cc. D. 


Neva W., nineteen, dark, domesticated, and of a loving 
disposition, wishes to marry a good-tempered, fair, band- 
some gentleman. 

G. M. K., twenty-six, 5ft. 9in., good looking, and has a 
little money, would like to marry a respectable and well- 
educated young lady. 

Ruts, twenty-five, rather short, blue eyes, brown hair, 
would like to marry a young man wko is fond of home 
and children. 

L. L., twenty, fair, pretty, good tempered, with a small 
income, is in want of a husband who must be loving and 
fond of childrer, 

May, twenty-three, pretty, and industrious, wishes to 
marry a young mau who must be fair and about twenty- 
nine. 

Jor L., twenty-five, tall, handsome, and a policeman. 
— must be about nineteen, pretty, and domesti- 
cated. 

M. E., twenty-seven, tall, fair, and industrious, wants 
to marry a young lady who is about twenty, loving, and 
pretty. 

_ G. K., nineteen, 5ft. 3in., accomplished, and amiable, 
is desirous of marrying a young man not more than 
twenty-five. 

G. H., thirty, _tall, good tempered, and holding a very 
lucrative situation as clerk. Kespondent must be about 
twenty-five, medium height, affectionate, and very fond 
of children. 

Loving Amine, twenty, mod erately tall, domesticated, 
and the only daughter of a publican. Respondent must 
be about twenty-six, fair, fond of music, and very good 
tempered. 

E. C., thirty, medium height, loving, and a widow with 
one child—a boy. Respondent must be about thirty-six, 
well educated, fond of music and children; a widower 
preferred. 

Farr Rosa.tnp, twenty, rather tall, well educated, and 
& native of Switzerland. Respondent must be not more 
than twenty-tive, handsome, aud preferred if an officer in 
the Army. 


Harpy Harxy, twenty-eight, tall, well educated, and 





a seaman in the Navy. 
twenty-three, fair, aud aff 
preferred, : 
Map or Kext, twenty, fair complexion, blue eyes, lov- 
ing, aud domesticated. Respoudeut must be dark, not 
very tall, and about twenty-two, an industrious mechanic 
preferred. 
Rurkrr, twenty-eight, 5ft. 10in, handsome, and an 
officer inthe Army. Respondent must be well educated 
and fond of home; a native of Yorkshire or Lancashire 
preferred. 
Eryesr, twenty-five, 6ft., fair complexion, fond of home 
and children, and in a good position, wishes to marry 
a young lady about twenty, handsome, and very fond of 
music. 
M. M., nineteen, tall, fair, domesticated, and would 
make a loving wife. Respondent must be about twenty- 
four, tall, dark, handsome, and able to keep a wife com- 
fortably. 
Any or Cirpk, twenty-three, medium height, accom. 
lished, aud an excellent pianiste. Respondent must be 
eon twenty-five to thirty, industrious, and a trades. 
man. 

Mererman, twenty-seven, tall, fair complexion, and 
a mate in the merchant service. Respondent must 
be a young lady about twenty-three, fond of music, and 
loving. 

Dotty Varpen, twenty-three, moderately tall, amiable, 
affectionate, and fond of children. Respondent must be 
between twenty-five and thirty-two, affectionate, and 
fond of music. 

Hener L., twenty-nine, rather tall, handsome, and 
in possession of a good grocery business in London. Re- 
spondent must be about twenty-two, pretty, and fond of 
children, 

G. E., twenty, dark, slender, loving, domesticated, 
and fond of music, would like to marry a fair young man, 
who must be about twenty-eight, intelligent, and very 
industrious. 

Lucr T., twenty, medium height, considered pate. 
golden hair, and in possession of an annuity of 601. 2 
year, wishes to marry a gentleman of position not more 
than thirty. 

Quen or Mar, twenty-one, medium height, very fair, 
pretty, and has a little money. ndeut must be not 
more than twenty-five, handsome, affectionate, and good 
tempered. 

Lucius Petia, twenty-six, 5ft. 8in., rather dark, good 
looking, 4 affectionate, fond of home and music, and 
holds a good appoint t. RB dent must possess 
fair looks and a little money, and be domesticated and 
affectionate. 

M. W., twenty-three, tall, dark hair and eyes, in a very 
good position, and has expectations. Respondent must 
be about twenty-one, rather pretty, fond of home ani 
children, and a native of Southampton or Nottinghan- 
shire. 

COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 

Hewnv H. is responded to by—“ Fond One,” nineteen, 
domesticated, fond of home, and loving; and by— 
“* Magyie G.,”’ nineteen, 5ft. 3in., domesticated, and has 
dark-brown hair and eyes. 

Darx-Ervep Ametia by—‘‘ A Violinist,” twenty-two, 
tall, and would make a loving husband to one worthy of 
his affection. 

Lizzix by—‘‘ J. B.,”” twenty, 5ft. 5in., good looking, 
auburn hair, blue eyes, and a sailor in the Royal Navy; 
his ** hopes are Lag ol 

Artaug Jamxs F. by—* A. W.,” twenty-one, fair, do- 
mesticated, well educated, used to good society, and 
would do her utmost to make a dutiful wife to a kind 
husband. 

V. M. by—“ M. C.,” nineteen, and rather pretty ; by— 
* Jessie,” twenty-one, dark-brown eyes and hair, and 
pretty ; and by—** Mabel,” tall, fair, good looking, also 
an heiress in anticipation of a handsome fortune ; she 
has a great desire for a military gentleman, 

P. K. 8S. by—** Agatha E,” tweuty, a domestic servant, 
an orphan, can cook well, able to manage a small home, 
is loving, cheerful, and tond of home; and by—* Polly 
M.,” twenty-eight, rather dark, medium height, very do- 
mesticated, of a loving disposition, ané@ thinks she would 
suit “* P. K. 8." 

Sruppine Satt Jack and Bitz Hatyarps by—“ Nellie,” 
and ‘* Nannie,” two friends, who candidly confess that 
they always loved sailors ani doso still. ‘* Nannie” 
likes “ Studding Sail Jack,” and “Nellie” prefers “ Bill 
Halyards.” “Nannie” has a dark complexion, with 
dark-brown hair and eyes, 5ft. 2in., and twenty-four 

ears old. “ Nellie” has a fair complexion, blue eyes, 

ight-brown hair, 5ft. 6in., and eighteen years old. ‘hey 
would like to hear from those dear, jolly sailors. 


Respondent must be about 
tionate; a d tic servant 
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